%, 

The manner in whicl® ae pro-poverty 
press all over the country is still chuckling 
ever the popes s letter to Archbishop Corri- 
n, and the evident delight with which 
the jeading papers of both parties look for- 
ward to Dr. McGlynn’s excommunication 
” ghould he refuse to obey the summons to 

Ronse, is as significant as it is striking. 


The menstrous pretense of Archbishop 
(Corrigan to dictate the political action of 
pis subject priests; the arrogant summons 
of an American citizen before a foreizn 
tribunal to answer for his opinions concern- 
jng a proposed change in. the Jaws of his 
native country ure to these papers 
only matters for landation and congrat- 
ulation, because the “saviors of society” 
jmagine that in the interference of Rome 

ghey have secured the aid of a power 
which, acting upon what they deem “the 
superstitions of priest-ridden Catholics,” 
will aid them in putling down the great 
popular movement for securing the rights 
of the masses now beginning. They a are 
destined to find themselves mistaken. 
Even the pope’s broom of execommmhica- 
tion will not sweep back the rising tide. 


The Sux, the fastaily of the Tammany 
ring, is especially anxious that Dr. Mc- 
Glynn should go to Rome, and with tears 
in its eves, so to speak, warns him of the 
fate in store for him should he refuse to 
Jeave his country for its politicians’ ¢ood. 
«There is nothing,” says the Sun, “which 
gives Dr. McGiynn more encourage- 
mext io continue in ithe course he 
has marked out for himself than the 
‘cheering and other marks of applause 
which he receives from audiences. His 
hearers are as enthusiastic as he is.” And 
then it goes on to warn him that all this 
applause and enthusiasm is merely due to 
personal friendship and will not last, and 
that the destiny in store for him is disap- 
pointment and isolation, and the bitterness 
of futile hones when once he is cut off 
from the church. 

The editor of the Sun may possibly realty 
delude himself with the idea that this is 
feue, for so poora judge is he now of the 
tides of popular opinion that up to the verge 
of the last municipal election he imagined 
that the labor party in New York would 
not poll more than ai few thon- 
sand votes. But however this may 
ge, this ignorance of the force back 
of Dr. McGlynn undoubtedly characterizes 
the view which Archbishop Corrizan, aided 
oy the leading American newspapers, has 
» succeeded in imposing upon the Roman 
authorities, / 

» It isamistaken one. Dr. McGlynn will 


aera sett Say fae 


“iG Wore Tose Strengla by eXco:zamunica- 
tion than he did by suspension. Loved as 
he is by thousands whe know him, if he 
tad nothing behind him but personal affec- 
tion, Archbishop Corrigan would not have 
found it necessary to call upon Rome to 
put down the “rebellion” of his sub- 
jects.” But the enthusiasm with which 
Dr. McGlynn is everywhere received 
is due not to personal popularity, but to 
the fact that he stands for great princi- 
ples—the principle of political freedom 
and the principie of equal rights. What 
AR ENCP Corrigan and ihe pope have 
undertaken 10 putdown at the behest of 
the saviors of society is not a single priest, 
but a great popular movement, which has 
touched the hearts and aroused the con- 
Sciences of the masses. And the stronger 
the opposition to this movement, the more 
irresistible must it become. 


The workingmen of New York have 
Gctermined to give an unmistakable evi- 
dence of how they regard the threats made 
against the priest whom they look on as 
their friend and champion by a grand 
parade on the afternoon of June 18. This 
may show those whom even the Anti- 
boverty meetings will not convince what is 
the real strength behind Dr. McGlynn. 


THE attempts ‘of the pro-peverty press 
to reply to the arguments in favor of abol- 
ishing all taxation on the products of labor 
and resorting to the taxation of land 


values for public revenues, indicate at once 
how rapidly this idea. is taking hold of the 
public mind, and how licreasinely rapid 
jis future progress must be. For all at- 
tempts to prove that property in land has 
the same derivation and sanction as prop- 
erty produced by human labor can only cull 
attention te the obvious and essential dif- 
ferences which show that the one species 
Of property ought to be taxed to its full 
Value and ihe other exempted from all 
e8Kalion. 
For instance, the World, commenting 


“$2 my answers to some questions of the | 


foung 
business i insiituie, endeavors to. dispute the 
‘proposition that land i is the only thing that 
rows in value on acccunt of the srowil 
diihecommunity. It says: - 

_ Ainost everything ‘produced f for sale “rrows 
i Value on accornt of the growth of the com- 
Dur.” New “spapers are mude valuable 
fTopertics by whe inercase of population. 

e product of a strawberry patch grows in‘ 
value f sromithe same causc. A blacksmith’ s 
stand, though on Jeased land, grows iu value 
by the growth of ihe connaunity ar ound it. 

be sume thins is true of 2 hotel, a store aud- 
>f every other business enterprise. 

What is likety io be the effect of this on 
“the mind of any. reader who does even a 
dite thinking for himself—and it is only 
the men whe. do some thinking for them- 
Selves who have any infinence on the 
woutse cer opinion? 


yihing produced for eae 


| 


dadics and gentlemen of Packard’s | 


! 


grows in value on account of the growth 
of the community.” Shoes, hats, coats, 

dry goods, books, houses, and so on infini- 
tum, are produced for sale. Do they in- 
crease in value with the j igrowth - <of popue 
lation? 

“Newspapers are made valuable property 
by the increase of population.” Are they? 
Is it the increase of Jpopulation that has 
made the World so much more valuable a 
property than it was five years ago, or is 
it the audacity, enterprise and business 
management jof' Mr. Pulitzer? If news- 
papers are made valuable property by the 
increase of population and not by their 
management how is it that, according to 
the World, the value of some of its re- 
spected contemporaries has been steadily 
declining of late years while the increase 
of population has been going steadily on? 

“The product of a strawberry patch 
grows in value from the same cause,” 
Does it, as a matter of fact? There are 
some patches of ground used for growing 
strawberries that, as every New Yorker 
knows, are gaining in value every year by 
the growth of population, but does the 
value of strawberries in the market like- 
wise increase? 

A blacksmith’s stand, “though on leased 
ground,” a hotel site, the location occupied 
by a store or other business, may grow in 
value by the ‘growth of; the community; 
but what does this increased value attach 
to, and who gets the benefit of it? Busi- 
ness men know, in many cases to their 
cost, that it attaches to land, and that at 
the expiration of the lease the landlord gets 
it by raising the rent. 


Another instance of how utterly impossi- 
ble it is to answer the argument for putting 
taxes on land values and taking them off 
of things produced by labor is thus given 
by the Tribune: 


The fundamental doctrine of Mr. George, 
which a correspondent asks us to state and 
explain, is the notion that no man has or can 
acquire a right to the ownership of land. His 
theory is that the valuc of the land is not 
created by man’s labor, and therefore cannot 
be proverly appropriated by individuals. The 
truth is thut the part of the value of land 
whici is the result of man’s labor is infinitely 
the greater part, and is absolutely insepara- 
bie from the value, i* there ever was any, ex- 
isting in the Jand independently of such 
labor. Namea tract of ground anywhere, 
and examine its history closely, and it will be 
found that its value has been created by the 
building of roads, the creation of means of 
Fenchine it and transporting products from 
it, by the clearing, fencing and other im- 
provements of that ‘and adjacent lands, by 
the growth of villages, towns and cities more 
or less near the land in questien, by the build- 
ing of storesand churches, railroads, canals 
or turnpixes, and, in a word, by all the pro- 
cress of civilization from the earliest settie- 
ment of that region to this day. As a rule, 
the tund itself has no value which is uot the 
result of- hymen industry. - 

The value thus created must belong to some- 
body, and be capable of transmission from 
one person to another. This is necessary to 
the welfare of civilized society, because the 
creation of such values, by the improvement 
of lands and the construction of means of 
communication, would be arrested if the land 
were not the property of individuals. 

So, too, the Star labors to the same end 
in the same muddled fashion: 

The real city Jot is the produet of labor and 
investment, public and private. It is sur- 
rounded by streets that have been graded, 
opened and paved, and which are underlaid 


by sewers and penetrated by gas and water | ; 
j community, 


pipes. In front of the lot is the sidewalk to 
render access to it convenient and eusy. All 
around jb ure improvements which will cause 
a house to be built upon it this year or next 
vear. Ivis not, even while lying vacant, un- 
improved land. It has been leveled down 
from some high hill or graded up by filling in 
some hollow. Every inch of it has been 
handled by labor and improved by it. It is 
the product of man’s work, the result of his 
investment of time and money, and not the 
wild piece of ground God guve man to 
work on. 

These are good examplés‘,of ‘articles 
which are appearing every day in hundreds 
of American newspapers, and which must 
have a most powerful effect in promoting 


the Anti-poverty movement by putting | 


men upon inquiry. For wherever iand has 
any value, one hus but to’look around, has 
but to “namea tract of ground and exam- 
ine its history closely” to see that over and 
above any value which the individual 
owner may have created by his improve- 


ments there is a value, irrespective of these | 


improvements, which has been created by 
the growth and industry of the community 


at large—a value which, in the words of 
‘the Tribune, ‘Shas been created by the 


building of roads, the creation of means of 
reaching it and transporting products from 
it, by the clearing, fencing and other im- 
provements of adjacent lands, by the 
growth of villages, towns aud cities more 
or Jess near the Jand in question, by the 
building of stores and churches, railroads, 
canals or turnpikes, and,,in a word, by all 
the progress of civilization from the ear- 
liest settlement of that region to this day.” 

And no one can fully appreciate this 
patent fact without secing clearly that 
both as a maticr of justice and as a matter 
of sound public policy, the value created 
by the individual ought to be left in its en- 
tirety to the individual, undiminished by 
any taxation upon it, while the value 
created by the growtn and industry of the 
community at large ought to be taken for 
the common uses of the whole community. 


Nor will it be difficult in any locality to 
name valuable tracts of ground as to 
which there can be no possible confusion 
between what the individual owners have 
done and what the community has done, 
for the simple reason that the owner has 
done nothing. 

Thus, there is in that part of the city of 
New York still called Fort Washington a 
certain rocky piece of land jutting out into 
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the Hudson. This little peninsula of a 
few acres, to which, in its present con- 
dition, the most convenient access is by a 
bridge across the cutting through which 
the New York and Harlem railroad runs, 
is yet in a stateof nature, It is a piece 
of rock covered in places with a thin soil 
and a natural growth of trees, and running 
off so precipitously on the river side 
that the water there has a depth 
of about a hundred feet. But for 
the roar of the _ passing trains, 
one seated among these trees, and catch- 
ing only glimpses of the river through their 
branches, might imagine himself a thou- 
sand miles from civilization, The view 
from the rocky shore is delightful. 
Over against you is the wall of the Pali- 
sades, and up and down on either hand 
stretches the long, expanse of the noble 
Hudson, dotted with all manner of craft. 
Unless, indeed, he thinks of the great ad- 
vantages for the sites of warehouses or 
factories which the railroad on one side 
and the riyer on the other gives it, no one 
can visit this little rocky peninsula of a 
bright summer's day without thinking 
“What a delightful spot for a house.” 


Yet neither dwelling nor warehouse has 
ever been built there, nor the little penin- 
sula improved in any manner whatever. 
Some forty or fifty years ago the naturalist- 
painter, John James Audubon, bought a 
half acre of it, with the intention of put- 
ting up a house, but, for some reason or 
other—possibly because the price he had to 
pay for the site exhausted the means with 
which he proposed to build the house—he 
never did so, and the half acre was finally 
sold by his son. 

The rock now belongs to two gen- 
tlemen, who, like their predecessors, 
have made no use of it themselves, 
and have permitted no one else to 
use it. There ‘it: still remains—just as it 
was when revolytionary soldiers raised the 
now almost obliterated earthworks of Fort 
Washington; just as it was when thirteen 
black pieces of property were burned at the 
stake on one day in New York; just as it 
was when Hendrick Hudson sailed up the 
North river; just as it was when Columbus 
first felt the land breeze of the New World; 
just as it was when Cwsar crossed the 
channel; when Romulus drew the bounds 
of the Roman city; when the first brick of 
the pyramids was laid!—just as it was when 
the first man, whenever or wherever he 
came, opened his eyes on this fair globe! 
This particular piece of the dry superficies 
of the earth, jutting out into the Hud- 
son river, in the city and county of New 
York, has never known the hand of labor. 
Neither its present owners nor any of thegr 
predecessors ever cultivated it, or graded 
it, or drained it, or built ywpon ‘it, or did 
anything else to create a value on it. Yet 
this rock is very valuable. It is doubtful if 
it could now be bought for $20,000 an acre, 
and it is constantly growing more yalu- 
able. | 

Who created that 
Vidual owners, nor 
in ownership. They 
lutely nothing. If the value of this 
land is the result of human industry, 
it is certainly not the result of ther 
industry, but the industry of the whole 
Is it not, then, a matter of 
simple justice that the benefit of this value 
should go to the whole community, and not 
to two men who have done no more to 
create it than any other member of the 
community ? 


ralue? Not the indi- 
their predecessors 
have done abso- 


But this giving to individuals of values 
due to the growth and industry of the 
whole community is in itself not the worst 
feature of the system which the pro-pov- 
erty press try so hard to defend. Still more 
injurious is the effect it has in restricting 
enterprise and hampering industry. 

To illustrate: If the owners of this 
piece of rock had been willing to take 
merely its actual value at the time for per- 
mission to use it, it would long ago have 
been put to use, insterd of remaining ina 
state of nature as at present; for since 
Audubon’s day there have been many who 
wanted to use it. But the confident ex- 
pectation that the growth of New York 
and the increasing demands of the business 
that centers here would continue to add to 
its value, has prompted its owners to keep 
the price they asked for it always 
ahead of what anyone who wanted to use 
it could afford to pay. As one of them 
expressed it, they have in the ownership of 
this piece of rock a ticket in a lottery, 
which, if only held long enough, is certain 
some time to draw a grand prize, and the 
higher the offers the higher have grown 
their expectations. A rocky bank with 
a hundred feet of water at its base is not 
to be had everywhere around New York, 
and some day or other is likely to be badly 
needed. And so its owners have refused all 
offers of people who wanted to use the 
land, and have preferred to continue Iving, 
as it were, in ambush, for the purpose of 
blackmailing some would-be user out of 
a larger sum. Various things have 
from time to time excited their expecta- 
tions of gettiny an  absolute-necessity 
price. At one time it was thought that 
the increasing size of ocean steamers 
would soon make it necessary for 
the steamship companies. to secure 
wharves in deeper water than can be had 
on the present commercial front of the 
city, so that the lucky owners of this 
rock could make the steamship companies 
“sweat.” Then through the talk of spend- 
ing more money on our navy they got the 
notion that it would be required for a navy 
yard, and that they could make the nation 


“sweat” through the war _ epArtnent. 
Then the “fortification boom” raised their 
hopes that the governraent must have it 
for a fort, and they could make the nation 


- “sweat”? through the war department. 


And the net result of all this confident ex- 
pectation of being able to extort from the 
needs of the community an immense 
price. is that this bit of, land, with a great 
trunk railroad on one side and a hundred 
feet of water on the other, remains abso- 
lutely unused. 

What is true of this piece of land is true 
of thousands of other pieces of land in and 
around New York. And what is true in 
this respect of New York is true of the 
whole country. 


Here is a story for Archbishop Corrigan, 
who seems to think that while God made 
the air for all men, He intended the land 
to be the private property of some men. 
It is to be hoped he will mark it 
with a blue pencil when he sends this num- 
ber of THE STANDARD to Rome: 

Silas M. Burroughs, an American, settled 
for some time in London, where he is en- 
gaged in a manufacturing business, visited 
Boston some years ago with his family, 
intending to pass some months. Finding 
that his children were sickening in the 
hot term, he set out to look up 
some more salubrious place in the 
country, and found a little shanty perched 
on the top of a rock between the seashore 
and a pine wood. The owner offered to 
rent it for $500 for the season. Mr. Bur- 
roughs remonstrated that the whole place 
was not worth $500 out and out. “Why 
that house,” said he, ‘‘never cost $500 to 
build, and you want me to pay you $500 
for the season!? “Of course the house 
didn’t cost me $500,” replied the owner. 
“But what Iam charging you for is not 
the house, but the air. Take a sniff of it. 
Where can you get healthier air? When 
the wind blows this way it comes straight 
off the ocean, and when it blows that way 
it comes through the pine trees. Air like 
that is dirt cheap at $500 for the season!” 
What brings up Mr. Burroughs in this 
connection is this: He wishes to remove 
his manufacturing business from London 
to New York. He wanis to do this, not to 
get the advantage of our protective tariff, 
for the goods he proposes to manufacture 
get no advantage from our tan and will 
be in large measure exported; but parily 
because, being an American, he would 
prefer to live here, and partly because the 
raw material he works up can be procured 
here toadvantage. To establish lis factory 
here he, of course, first wauts a site—and 
he wants a site convenient to the railroads 
and convenient to the water. The 


| dittle rocky peninsula at Fort Washington 


which no one is now using, and no one 
ever has used, would suit him admirably; 
but before he can get permission to put up 


his buildings there he must first pay out a. 


large partof his capital in what is in reality 
nothing but a legalized blackmail of such 
enterprises. So it is with other places. 
There is some unused ground at Port Mor- 


who, though not using it themselves, de- 
mand from $20,000 to $25,000 an acre 
before they will let anybody else use it. 
Then there is twenty acres of ground 
at Point Berrata, which at present 
is only being used to pasture a few 
cows, and which would make an ad- 
mirable location either for dwelling nouses 
or for factories; but £20,000 an acre is de- 
manded for this. So it is all around the 
city of New York. There is no end of 
sites adapted for just such businesses as 
Mi. Burroughs wishes to establish here— 
sites that are now either utterly unused or 
only put to such uses as grazing cows; yet 
the man who wants to put them to a-use 
which will inerease the general wealth 
must pay an exorbitant price before he 
can get permission. For a lone distance 
up the Hudson river unused. river banks 
are held at ten or twelve thousand dollars 
un acre—not because of anything the 
present owners or their predecessors have 
done, but because other people want to 
use them. , , 


tein of taxation upon the growth and pros- 
perity of the community. Here is a man- 


here and establish a factory. 
place he must submit toa blackmail which 
will rob him of a large part of his capital 
before he can get a vacant 3 
of ground to build on. In the 
ond place, when he brings over 


Sec- 


ened by the “protective” duties which will 
be charged upon it, and in the third place, 
as soon as he puts up buildings, purchases 
stock, employs labor and.gces to work, he 
will be taxed on all his improvements, and 
not merely that, but when he has put a 
vacant piece of ground to use, he will be 
called on topay afar higher tax on the 
value of the ground alone than did-the 
man who simpiy held it idle, and would 
either use it himself nor permit any one 
e to use it. 

Is not this a system which directly dis- 
courages enterprise and diminishes pro- 
duction—a system, in short, for the en- 
couragement of poverty? Would it not 
be the part of wisdom, as it certainly 
would be the part of justice, to 
abolish all our taxes upon  produc- 
tion and improvement, thus recog- 
nizing the fuli right of property in 
all that individual effort produces, and by 
taxing only the values which the growth 


of the community creates, to take for the 


| ferent parts of the city 2% 


ris, but that is held by New York bankers, 
to higher things. 


certy. 
Consider the effects of our present sys- 


. tion; 


+ . . a “ rye a f "y 
ufacturer who wants to bring his capital | Wrons that denies. to 


In the first 


piece. 


his 
machinery his capital will be further less- 


luxuries 
work, the Anti-poverty society proposes. to 
zAnd as for those who | 


community what belongs to the com- 
munity, and render it impossible for mere 
blackmailers to levy their toll upon those 
who wish to put Jand to beneficial uses, 


A suit was begun in the United States 
district court on Tuesday which illustrates 
another feature of our monstrous land sys- 
tem. A Canadian named Tunis Covert; 
probably a descendant of one of the Ameri- 
ean tories who emigrated to Canada at the 
close of the revolution, lays claim to some 
five hundred blocks in the most valuable 
and best built up part of upper New York, 


by virtue of a grant made by the colonial. 


Governor Nichols in 1667 to certain men 
then living. If he succeeds in 
his suit by proving that certain 
dead men did or did not do certain things, 
‘he will become the legal owner, not only 
of all this immensely valuable ground, 
but of all the buildings that have been 
erected upon it. Whatever be the legal 
merits of this particular claim, such a 


thing is entirely possible under our laws, | 


Cases are constantly occuring in all our 
states in which men are deprived of land 
they have paid somebody for, and of the 
improvements they have made and the 
buildings they have erected upon it, be- 
cause of some action or non-action on the 
part of men long since dead and of whom 
they never heard. Yet when it is pro- 
posed to substitute for this robbery-provok- 
ing poverty-breeding system one based 
upon the self-evident truth proclaimed by 
Thomas Jefferson that the land belongs 
in usufruct to -the living, and that the 
dead have no power over it, the saviors of 
society bawl “Confiscation.” | 


The editor.of the Hairdressers’ Chroni- 
ele and Barbers’ Gazette was, as it seems 
from the last issue of that paper, the gen- 
tleman who, at a recent Anti-poverty meet- 
ing, put to me the question, ‘“How are you 
going to abolish the pawnbrolking = sys- 
ten?” My answer was, “By bringing 
about a state of things in which no one 
will be so poor that he will need to pawn 
anything.” This he says was flippant, 
and goes on to explain the importance of 
his question ; 

The rich man can borrow money from his 
anker at six per cent per annum, while the 
poor man must needs take his rings and things 
and household gocds when he wants. to bor- 
row money to the pawnbroker, who charges 
him at the rate of three per cent per month, 
or thirty-six per cent per unDUuL, for the use 
of it, after leaving double and treble the col- 
lateral security, mercly because he is poor, 
aud the world is not his friend, nor the world’s 

law. 

The editor of the Hairdressers ’ Chronicle 
and Barbers’ Gazette think S ‘that - to 


remedy this— 

The state must establish its. ‘depots in. dif- 
and counLry, aod: be 
prepared to loan the poor man movey upon 


coliateral security at the legal rate of inter-. 


ou the sume us-a bank loans moaey to the 
vich. _ 

And he thus declares ae datention: 

We shall take the initiative in this mat- 
ter withous fear or dread, and. our. first 


step shall be upon. the filthy powapyekcrs 


head. 

But itis to be hoped that ir. Landsberg 
will reconsider this and devote his energies 
The pawnbroker, as he 
himself must see, if he thinks of it, is not 
a cause, but an effect. The poor man re- 
sorts to the pawnbroker because he is poor. 
As Mr. Landsberg puts it, ‘the world is 
not the poor man’s friend, nor the world’s 
law.” And this will ever be the case, for 
it is of the nature of things. Wealth 7s 
power: poverty is weakness. «As the 


Scriptures have it, “The destruction of the. 


poor is their poverty.” 

Now, what is the use of wastigg energy 
in attempting. to somewhat mitigate one 
of the manifold evil effects of a gencral 
cause, When the cause itself may be re- 
moved. My answer to Mr. Landsberg 
may have been brief, but it was certainly 
not flippant. The carnest men and women 
who compose the Anti-poverty society pro- 
pose to. remedy the evils of intemperance 


and. prostitution and wife-beating, and a_ 
thousand kindred evils—by abolishing poy-. 


erty. They believe this entirely feasible, 
because they believe that widespread pov- 
amid abounding wealth is not 2 
natural, but an utterly unnatural, condi- 
that. if ois, in short, - the re- 
sult of a. - monstrous ~ 


jority of the. children: “who 


are joint heirs; and compels the great ma- 
jority of men and women to constantly buy. 


of others what God provided fur thein. The. 
the 
Anti-poverty society . be-, 


simple righting of this wrong will, 
members of the 
lieve, so open opportunities 
ment, so raise wages, so 
production of wealth, and so secure 
wu just equality in its distribution, that 
no one willing to do-what, measured by 


for employ y- 
increase the 


present standards, would seem like a very 
not 


small amount of - work, need. want, 
merely for the necessaries, but even for the 
of life. As for those who. won't 


leave them to sturve. 


can't work, it proposes to take care of 


them, not. asa matter of degrading charity, 


but as a matier of right, out of that vast 


fund properly belonging to society, which. 
now goes to ee ar idlers: and PLEA : 


ture ‘‘dudes. 
“HENRY Giokce 


The Support Catholics Give Dr. MeGlynn. 


Boston, May 30.—The support of the, Catho- 
lics given to Dr. McGlynn after the pope's 
reprimand, as evinced by yesterday’s meét- 


ing at the Anti-poverty society, fills me with: 


joy and confidence. Lous PRANG. 


wrong—the 
the vast ma- 
come 
into life in such a city as New York a ye 
share whatever in the estate to which they’ 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


a 


A PARADE AND MASS MEETING. 


The Friends of Dr. Mc&lynn Will Crowd 
the Streets of New Yerk on Saturday, 
June 1S. 

Catholic citizens to the number of thirty 
met last Monday evening at room 28, Cooper 
union, and considered a proposition to hold a 
great public demonstration to give evidence 
of popular feeling in regard to the letter re- 
cently received from Rome. relating to the 
ease of Dr. McGlynn. Those in attendance 
were men residing in. different parts of the 
city and acquainted with the masses of its. 
Catholics. The question as tothe advisability. © 
of holding 2 public mass meeting was soon 
settled in the light of the testimony given on 
the spot ato the feeling prevailing among 
the Catholic population. A call was there: 
fore drafted, as follows: | 


Ata meeting of Catholic citizens held in 
Cooper union ‘Monday evening, May 30, it was | 
‘unanimously resolved to hold 2 public dleinon= 
stration, consisting of street parade and mass. 
meeting, in New York city on Saturday, 
June 18, to give expression to o popular feeling 

on the recent letter from Rome, in which 
sunction was given to the arbitrary and. ty-. 
‘rannical action of Archbishop Corrigan to-.- 
ward a priest because of his exercise of his 
rights as an American citizen. 

Ve, the undersigned, invite organized. la~ 
bor and all American citizens, irrespective. of) 


creed or nationality, to join with us in this ~ | 


great popular demonsir: ution of protes6 
against attempted interference in American: 

politics, as instunced in the case of the Rev. 

Dr. Edward McGlynn. 

The call is signed by John T. Coughlin, 
chairman, and. James J. Gahan, secretary, 
and John McMackin, chairman of the united 
labor party, New York; Hugh Whorisky, 
‘United Order of American carpenters; Thomas 
Moran, L. A. 1563; Michael Kagan, John R. 
Feeney, Hatters’. union; Jeremiah Murphy, | 
Right protective association; Peter Ryan, 
James P. Archibald, president Paperhanzers® 
union; Michael Clarke, Irish World; John J. 
McNulty, teacher; Patrick Egan, John J. 
Bealin, united labor party; Thomas F. Kenny, 
M. P. Lee, William P. O'Meara, Hatters’ union; 
J. J. Sweeney, J. J. Joyce, Fifth assembly dis-. 
trict association, U. L. P.; William J. O'Dair, 
machinist; L, J. McEvoy, J. O'Shaughnessy, 
Dry Goods salesmen’s association; J. J. Lovell, 
George Smith, J. J. McKenna, Ocean associa- — 
tion; Richard Caffrey, gold beater; J. A. 
Malone, M.D.; Martin A. Hanley, District 
Assembly 197, K. of L., Jersey City; James 
Cavanagh, Hugh Grennan, cooper; James 
Hurley, Chas. 5. Purcell, tile layer; Richard 
Norris, lithographer; Geo. W. Dunn, D.-A. 493 
James E. Quinn, master w orkman Dw A. 495 
Thos. A. Deianey, D. A. 49; William. Me- 
Cabe,. Typographical union No. 6; Dr. 
Henry Carey, James H. Magee, master 
workman. D. A. 93: Jd... J. Moran, D.. A. 733 
Patrick Doody and Thomas F..O"'Neill, Book- 
keepers’ federation, and Dr. Daniel De Leor. 

A sub-committee of arrangements met on 
Tuesday evening and issued the following 
notice: 

To all Labor, Temperance, Benevolent ana 
Military Organizations, Associations and In- 
dividuals favor ing the position taken by 
Dr. McGlynn in reference to American citizen-. 
ship: A grand parade and. public meeting in- 
dorsing the position taken by. Dr. AleGiyno 
wilt be held on Saturday afternoon, dune 18, 
1857, in and around Union square, to which all 
organizations are cordially invited. .- 

‘All bodies desirous of participating will 
correspond at their earliest convenience with” 
the secretary of the committee of BFLANECT 
mei Joseps McEver, Secerotary, 

Room 2s, Cooper Union, city. 

A resolution was also adopted yeauesting 
organizations to select their own marshals, - 
who will then meet and make a selection of ue 
‘grand marshal. By this course independence 
of action is given to all: organi zitions Dartictn: 
pating in the parade. 

The eee committee connected. with. com- 
mittee of arrangements will send out the fol-.. 
lowing circular: 

Dear Sir: It has been decided to have a 
public outdoor demonstration ia New York 
on Saturday, June 15, to give expression. to 
popular reeling on the receut letter of the: 
pepe in reference to the case of Kev. Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. 

The demonstration will take the’ fora of a 
street parade, followed by a mass meeting in. 
Union square, at which we hepe to: have ‘Gis- 
tinguished’ speakers from’ all parts. of the 
country. To make the demonstration a suc- 
cess money is needed, and to obtain the neces- 
sary funds the cnly resource of the committee 
is to appeal to the friends of the great. cause 
ee which the name of Dr. McGlynn i is identi- - 

ed. 


On behalf of the committee we venture to- 


appeal to you to give us What assistance you 
can, and to interest your friends in the same. 
‘direction. 

Contributions. will be eratefully received. 
and acknowledged by the chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Goughlin, 25 Cooper union, . 

We are, deur sir, yours truly, 
JEREMIAH Ke OUGHLIN, Bie Dey 
JAMES P. ARCHIBALD, ~ 
MICHAEL CLARKE, 

OO WILLTAM MCCABE, 
HUGH WHORISKEY, 
Finaccial Committee. 


Just Let Them Exconmunicate Him? . 
New Haven, May 30.—As a humble Cath- 
olic I wish to ask what in the name of all that. 
is just and reasonable are the potentates of 
the church driving at?) Do they for a mom 
reaily suppose that Catt Holic’: ae large are 

capable of distinguishi 
‘religion ane that w 


-eate Dr. Motily nat : : 
“perpetrated. and 1b Tv 
will rankle and burn i it 
God speed “the peo 


-vietions and beeu: 

to be manipulated: fer 
worldly vlorilication of. 
; ambitious datriguers! 


ee By Be 


‘ict y. - A Roman Cathe! 
tion; ae strong reli | 


ohapely because. at hua 
cile my. ideas of ae 


higher de nitaries, v 

on the side GL tie 
-Christ-Eke example 

clergy maintains alone lt 
Lam -only. one of the. the 
practical chureb-goers,. will 
roll themselves u und 


sy ee fot 
‘The reforms proposed. by the x 
seciety can be defended 
grounds, bub thei re 
features are vastly 1 
“these can give the sane 
‘them lasting. 
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ANTL-POVERTY. 


1E PEOPLE'S ANSWER TO THE PAPAL 
| covert. 


- Phonsands of Believers Who irc Not “Sube 

ss Jecis?”— 
the Side'ot MeGilynn and American Citi-e 
zenship—The Masses Defy the Clnases—A 
WerderfulZOratien iby itkhelPricst of the 

a Weopte. 

Inside the Academy of Music last Sunday 

evening the speetater witnessed proceedings 
that may now be lecked upon as routine, if 
ssnch a term can be applicd to oratory of the 


Shichest order and demonstrations of enthu- 


siasin such as this generation has not seen be- 
fore. The doors of the building were opened 
at seven o'clock. and a erowd that had been 
: wailing Jong und patiently, many persons in 
- ithavine ranged themselves ia line as early 
| as six @elock, poured into the auditorium. In 
about a quarter of an hour the house was fall. 
. 3¥hen every foot of available space had been 
“taken, the entrances to the Academy were 
closed by orders of the police, the precaution 
- Geing necessary in view of the possibility of 
gauic er fire. At cight o’clock the immense 
audience was quietly awaiting the opening of 
the programme, and it was a surprise to 
many who had arrived early when announce- 
trent was inede from the stage that in conse- 
aerce of the great crowd on Irving place 
and Fourteenth street some of the persons 
“expected to assist on the stage had been un- 
vabletoenter. It was 8:15 when Miss Agatha 
Munier’s chorus sang the opening anthem. 
“. Qutside the buiiding the sccues enacted 
“avere as notable as they were unexpected. 
Whea the police closed the doors, steady 
» streams of people were moving along the side- 
~ “seals into the entrances. Ina few moments 
‘na large, dense crowd jhad formed ‘in Irving 
place, and soon afterward it had swollen in 


“a@imensicns until it reached almost from Third 


avenue around in front of the Academy to 
Fifteenth street. How ‘many thousand per- 
sons were unable to obdtain admittance it 
would be difficul: to estimate, but the World 

of Monday placed the number at 5,000. 

There could have been no difficulty, how- 
ever, on the part of any spectator in quickly 
- ascertaining the feelings that animated the 
wast multitude on the street. Indignation at 
the treatment of an American citizen as a 
“subject” by the Roman authorities, and con- 
. fidence in the power for good that had been 
born with the Anti-poverty society, found ex- 
pression frequently. Men and women were 
Reard declaring in no uncertain tones their 
sentiments in regard to the contest that the 
“people of Sthis.country ure’ witnessing  be- 
daveen wealth and power on the one haad and 
“grath on the other. 

Tie crowd, oe good natured, was per- 
in remaining. The police found it a 

difficult piece of ae to conduct to the stage 

_ door the young ladies uf Miss Munier’s chorus 
-o-awhe had not arrived as early as 7 o'clock. 
_ Muny persons applied for admission at the 

_ Stage door ou various pretexts, but nearly all 
these were turned away. Letters have been 
yeceived since Sunday evening by members 
of the executive committce of the Anti- 
poverty society, ccmplaining that the writers, 
though members of the socicty, were unable 
‘to obtain ‘admission to the meeting. As one 
gentleman put it, ‘Things are ata pretty 
pass when one can’t get into his own church, 

coming early at that.” 

_ Announcement was made from the stage 
that a sum of money had been found, and that 


ae aed CUT 


athe leser could obtain it on applicatiou to the 
“executive committee. 


An elderly lady called 

son the chairman of the house committee on 
- Menday to claim the money. Unfortunately, 
po one was able to inform her who the finder 
—avas. The latter is jrequested to send word 


to {Tue Sranxparp office as toiwhere the lost 


- money can be obtained. 


Mr. Henry George opened the fifth meeting 
«of the Anti-poverty society by saying: 
Ladies und Gentlemen:—We must ask your 


- indulgence for a few minutes. So many thou- 


sands of people have been turned away, and 
such an immense crowd blocks up the street, 
that the members of the choir have not vet al! 
govin, and itis very probable that a large 
umber of them will not be able to get in. 
owo0hn MicMackin, chairman of the county 

general ccmmitiee of the united labor party 
{applause}, will preside to-night. 

Mr. WcMackin, on assuming the chair, said: 
‘Ydo not come to preside merely asa repre- 
“sentative of the united labor party (applause), 

but { come to preside as a Catholic (applause) 
—2 Catholic because I bave learned to know 
what Catholicity is (applause); because I can 
alistinguish Letween my duties as a Catholie 
and my rights usa citizen. (Applause.) Itis 
not new to me to be threatened, and in fact 
to be denied the rites of my church for enter- 
taining political cpinions. Nearly twenty 
years ago in this city J, for believing that Ire- 
jand had a right to rule herself, was denied 
tle rites of the church. But I have lived to 
see men change and times change; and that 
same church that would deny to its humble 
servant its rites aud its sacraments, to-day 
through the foree of Irish public opinion is 
compelled to stand with the people of that 
country. (Applause.) This movement that 
linus assumed such vast proportions in this city 
and that is extending throughout ail this 
“country, Means no evil to pure religion, but it 
dices mean the bringing back of mankind to 
that pure religion where man can understand 
the purity and the principles of the father- 
hood ef God and the brotherhood cf man. 

Dr. McGlynn appeared upon the platform 
wilule Mr. McMackin was speaking, and the 
eLuirman, sceing the futility of continuing bis 
remarks in ihe storm that arose on the in- 
stunt, took his seat. No sconer had the audi- 
nee caught a glimpse of the “dear priest” 
than they arose in a body and rent the air 
with shouts of welcome and enthusiasin. 
Biandkerchiefs, umbrclias und hats were 
_ waved, and men shouted themselves hoarse. 
A wee bit of a child wes passed from hand to 
Nand upto the platform, and an enormous 
dasket of flowers given her, which she handed 
to Pe. McGlynn. She was rewarded by the 
father placing his hands upen her curly head 
gn benediction. Two other floral emblems, 

wepresenting a harp and a cross, were also 
piiced alonyside his seat. “Three cheers for 
our paster” were given with avim, where- 
UPON wInun With a stentorian voice shouted, 
“He will always be our pastor.” 

When Dr McGlynn arose to speak the 
demonstration which greeted himas he en- 
tered was, if that were possible, exceeded. 
canes aS was almost indescribable. 


e Ghapan: Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
us iking to be permitted “to justify 


A Moulaitude Arraying Tiself on. 
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he ways of God to men,” to hear the sum- 
mons coming as if from the very voice of God 
to ferget our baser selves, to rise a little 
nezrer tothe dignity of rational and immortal 
beings. And although we are animals con- 
demned to walk the earth, yet it is our higher 
nature to spurn the earth and soar to heaven, 
to hear the call that urges us to make of the 
material things of time and sense, not merely 
the gratificavion of a momentary appetite, 
the satisfaction of a passing whim, the indul- 
cence of a selfish greed, but to find in these 
material things with which we have so much 
in common, only the handiwork of God made 
by Him in His infinite wisdom and goodness 
and love, asthe teacher and remembranccr 
to our intelligent spirits of His unseen beauty 
and goodness, even of His very Godhead. 

Ji is the teaching of Christ’s great apostle 
that through the knowledge and the use of 
these w onders of the visible world, we rise 
by reason to the knowledge of the invisib'e, 
of the eternal, of the divine. It is this great 
truth that makes our weary life worth the 
living. It is the blessed consolation that 
comes from this faith that makes the burden 
worth the bearing. It is this precious crown 
held out to us as the reward of victory that. 
makes us feel that the battle, no matter how 
fierce or protracted, is worth the fighting. 
(Great applause.) 

To hini whose mind has been penctrated 
with the fact. of his rational dignity; to him 
to whose heart it has been given to taste even 
a little of the joys of the divine communion; 
to him whose fancy is not so entirely dulled or 
sluggish or brutish as not to permit him to find 
in the things of time and sense images and 
glimpses of the eternal truth and beauty—to 
such an one the fighting, the suffering and the 
dying for justice’s sake becomes a thing of joy 
(applause); and every such an one, no matter of 
what age or sex or condition, feels that there 
isa fierce delight in the strife; there is ex- 
ceeding great joy in working on the encamp- 
ment of the Lord of justice. 

There isa charm, a grace and a ‘dignity 
that come to human life that only they can 
know who have learned the symbolism of the 
things of sense, who have Jearned that their 
chief value is an educational one; who have 
learned aright the lesson that this magnificent 
storehouse of wondrous materials is but God's 
workshop, in which He has placed His well 
beloved children to profit by the holy discip- 
line of labor, not because of the good thirgs 
this will briag him here, but because the dis- 
cipline of labor is far better than all its earth- 
ly gains. (Applause.) This supreme joy 
comes to all those who understand aright 
that this goodly world and all the wonders of 
the universe are but the furniture of the 
schoolhouse of God, that all that may 
have occurred throughout the countiess ages 
was but a preparation for the education here 
in time of His well beloved child, and that the 
glories of the firmament and all the multifa- 
rious and multitudinous beauties and glories 
of the universe are but the handiwork and the 
haudwritiug of God the Father, that He has 
spread out in such profusion, in such wondrous 
deauty, simply that He might the better  in- 
struct the mind, enlighten and elevate the 
heart, refine the spirit, and discipline the soul. 
The dearest thing to the heart of God in all 
the visible world is His well beloved child— 
the image of Himself that He hus stamped 
upon a mere Jand animal. 
~The object then of our abode here besides 
working in God’s workshop is to learn in 
God's school. It is by care and painful study, 
by humble submission to the direction of the 
all wise and most loving Master to decipher 
aright the handwriting of the Father that he 
has spread out over all his works, to solve the 
mystery, to understand the riddic, and by the 
acquirement of knowledge to give higher 
praise to God through the uses of our in- 
telligence, through the subordination of our 
will, through the enlargement and the glori- 
fication of our imagination, than all the 
praise that goes up to Him from the wonders 
of the material universe. 

The harmonies of the spheres, the music of 
the streams, the roar of the cataract, the 
wondrous poem of the whole universe, are 
constantiy reciting to the ear of God. And 
yet al} these things, great and wondrous and 
Worthy as they are, are but poor and small 
indeed as compared with the priceless, the 
inestimable dignity of one human head, one 
human heart (applause), for upon every 
human head and heart there is stamped a 
more intimate and a closer image of God 
than upon all of His universe besides. 

And so man is a microcosm, the ecmpen- 
dium of all the world. And if man, in the 
fuliness of time, had not stood erect and 
walked the earth, then would creation have 
had no worthy purpose. All the myriad evo- 
lutions of the ages only find their solution 
when man at last appears upon the ripened 
scene. Man alone can go back and discover 
the mysteries of the ages and say that all has 
been on his account (applause), that God 
would not have made a material universe if 
He had @iot intended that when the world 
should be ripe for him there should come upon 
the scene one that should find a voice to 
speak because having mind to think and heart 
to love, and should send up to heaven a music 
far more ravishing than the music of the 
spheres—the voice of an intelligent, a loving, 
an obedient chiid. (Great applause.) 

And so the human head, the human heart, 
the material frame take on a peculiar charm, 
dignity, grace and sanctity. The material 
body that once was a clod of. earth, and again 
shall be a clod of earth, has becoine a a temple, 
a shrine, a sanctuary of the most precious 
image cf the Lord God Almighty. (Ap- 
plause.) Toamere clod of the earth come 
inestimable dignity and sanctity. The very 
animal body, sharing so much with all the 
brute creation, takes ona grace anda charm 
of its own. So that man walks the earth 
monarch of all he surveys, and even his baser 
part scems not entirely unworthy to be the 
outward form and image and instrument of 
the God and King. (Applause.) 

It was not an exaggeration for the greatest 
of our poets to speak as he did with cnthusi- 
asm of the God-like form of man, since pees 
wisdom of the Maker harmonizes ali thing 
adapts with perfect case and wisdom, and 
yet with resistless force, all his means to his 
ends. 

And so the very material body of man, 
while in many respects inferior to the bodies 
of the mere brutes in strength, in agility, in 
swiftness, in endurance, yet by the subtle 
power within conquers them all and proclaims 
this animal the lord of creation and the vice- 
gereut of God. (Applause.) 

It is then no part of our philosophy, it is no 
part of religion, to despise the necessities of 
this, our animal nature. We would not be 
Wiser than our Creator, we would not despise 
that work of His w hich He Himself from the 
beginning pronounced exceeding good, and 
blessed it. And it were blasphemy fur us Lo 
curse or to revile His work. Itis holy relig- 
ion for us to revere and respect it. While we 
must exalt the majesty of the immortal spirit, 
while we must insist that mind shall rule mat- 
ter, that will shall be the absolute mistress of 
Sense, While it were unworthy of our dignity as 
meu not to acknowledge ever and always the 
superiority of our spiritual, our rational and 
immortal part; yet itis but obedience to the 
plain law and teaching of God Himself to ac- 
knowledge His plan, to acknowledge that we 
are by His Jaw inseparably connected here 
with animal bodies, that these animal bodies 
ase but one with our souis, and that the con- 
nection between the spirit and material body 
is So close and so subtle that even our highest 


spiritual conceptions, even our clearest vision 
of spiritual and eterna! truths is for us in cur 
present condition impossible without the aid 
of material images, without the help of that 
spiritual faculty that serves as the interme- 


‘diary between spirit.and matter, that borrows 


: 


from material things its sounds and shapes 
and motions, and furnishes the human mind 
with a wondrous storehouse of matcrials by 
which it shall express, whether in language, 
in music, in painting, in sculpture or in archi- 
tecture, the thoughts and the subtle fancies of 
the immortal soul. 

It is God’s plan—let us reverently ac- 
knowledge and obey it—that we should hve 
here in these animal bodies mmistering as we 
reasonably can and must to their temporal 
wants, looking upon them as a precious trust: 
that God has given to us, the care of which is 
a large part of our duty here, so that by the 
proper use of them we may work out_ our 
destiny in time in order to sccure our perfect 
happiness in eternity. (Applausc.) 

It is then a mistaken, false and exceedingly 
perverted notion of true religion, of the 
Christian religion, to suppose that we must 
exalt the spirit, the things of God and 
eternity, to such .an extent as to ignore, to 
revile, to curse God’s handiwork in the 
material world. <A large part of our duties, 
without respecting and obeying 
there can be no true religion, are the obligations 
that men owe to one another in those re- 
lations that concern their temporal abode and 
the necessities, comforts and happiness of 
their material life. Itis then a part of our 
duty as reasonable beings, if we would follow 
au true philosophy, if we would have true 
religion, to respect exceedingly even the 
material side of life, and to do all we can to 
give to our brethren such helps as they may 
need, that by supplying the wants of this 
material life they may be freer to carry out 
their destiny and by the proper use of the 
things of time to deserve as their reward the 
things of eternity. (Applause.) 

God has given us then the right and the 
duty to take care of these material bodies, to 
supply their wants, to satisfy their legitimate 
appetites and cravings, to preserve them in 
health and reasonable comfort, and from the 
swift destruction that would come to them 
if by our diligent labor we did not provide 
for them food, raiment and sh iter. It is a 
duty as wellasa right. And we who nave 
enlisted in this new crusade (applause) should 
never tire of saying to thuse whom we invite 
to take up With us its cross that we and they 
shall never be worthy warricrs under that 
blessed ensign if we shail continue to content 
ourselves with prating about our rights, with 
glibly talking about the rights of labor, about 
the rights of man; and if we shall not rise to 
ahigher thought and a nobler dignity, and 
rather be impressed with the holy enthusiasm 
to fulfil! our duty, to induce others to fulfill 
their duties; if we shall not the rather talk of 
the duties of man, of the duties of labor, of 
the duties of citizens one to the other. (Ap- 
plause.) 

It is no part of the purpose of the preach- 
ers of this crusade, it is no part of the pur- 
pose of those who have engaged to do battle 
to the end for the gloricus emancipation that 
is the object of this crusade, to appeal merely 
to the selfish greed, the mere interested pas- 
sions of those who with us have enlisted under 
this sacred banner; it is not to ask men to pro- 
vide for their own gross material interests to 
the highest degree that we would summon 
them, but rather like the Master from whose 
cross We borrow the ensign of this holy war, 
from whom we have received the text and the 
motto that is the very essence and the core of 
this great movement, whose blessed word 
upon the Mount and whose holy prayer and 
prophesy we have learned to reverence and 
follow —the blessed doctrine of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhoud of man. (Great 
applause.) ; 

Rather, I say, than talk of our rights, we, 
as we have learned from Him, will talk of 
our duties, will talk of the blessedness of sac- 
rifice for the sake of justice. And we shall 
find unspeakable comfort and highest induce- 
ment to suffer whatsoever may be i in store for 
us, in His divine injunction that “if we shall. 
seek but first the things that concern the 
blessed kingdom of truth, of righteousness 
and of justice, all other things shall be added 
thereunto.” (Applause.) 


The teaching men that by some system of 


political economy they may have a little more 
bread, that they may have a little butter on 
their bread (laughter), and that in fact in 
the new order of things there may be so 
much butter that they may be able to butter 
their bread on both sides (laughter) is not of 
sufficient importance to enlist our enthusiasm; 
and it would not seem of sufficient importante 
to make it worth the sacrifice that it perhaps 
shall cause. (Applause.) But when we are 

abie to see that the question of bread and 
butter means the question of eternal justice; 
when we see and are able to show to men the 
close connection between the questions of em- 
ployment and wages, of steady employment 
and of proper wages, and the justice of God, 
the kingdom of heaven, the righteousness 
that God has taught the minds and hearts of 
men to thirst after more than Zour mere aui- 
mal bodies can ever hunger and thirst for 
meat and drink; When we discover and show 
to men the immediate connection between 
these gross and material things of time and 
the undying things, the all beautiful uhings of 
eternity, then we have discovered a truth 
that fills our minds and ravishes cur hearts. 
And we must needs feel impelled to 
zo out in the Imghways aud the by- 
ways. And if they will not permit us 
to preach this truth from Christian pulpits, 
then we will preach it from the stages of 
theaters and inthe market place and from 
the boat by the seaside (tumultuous applause 
and cheers), from the bark by the seaside, in 
the center of the market place, or, be it said, 
and it contains a great truth, from the tail cf 
acart. (Laughter and appleuse.) From such 
Stages shall we preach the great spiritual 
truths that underlie this labor question. (Ap- 
plause.) And the stage cf the theater, the 
bark by the seashore, the crowded market 
place and the tail of the cart shall ail beeome 
sacred and precious (applause), and net en- 
tirely unworthy pulpits from which the truth 
shall be taught, not unworthier than when He 
preached as man never preached before or 
since in the market place amid rude surround- 
ings, preached of the fatherhood of God, of 
the brotherhood of man (applause), and 
prayed and prophesied not from any wooden 
petticoat of a pulpit daughter and applause), 
but from the rock on which he sat upon the 
mountain top, from the fallen trunk of a tree, 
from the stern of a fisherman's rude bark, 
preached as men never since have ever 
preached—and thought his preaching none 
the less worthy because of the rude surround- 
iugs—the blessed gospel, the glad tidings 
of justice, of emancipation, of chastity, 

of sobriety, of purity, of all these 
things (applause) that so exalt a man 
that rhe can not merely say with the swect 
singer of Israel, “For He hasmadchima little 
lower thun the angels,” but also tu think and 
say that even the angels of heaven must stoop 
and wonder and envy this favored child of 
God on earth that he has been considered 
worthy of an cpportunity to work out bi 

destiny through the darkness and the gloom, 
through the storm and the struggle, with 
ever a light to steer his course, with ever a 
help to strengthen his hand, so that he shall 
some day, somewhere, some time, enjoy the 
same kingdom of truth and justice and love; 
that it has not been given him as.a free ‘itt, 


which, 


| 
- 


want, 


‘crime that cries to heaven to deprive 


but he has been permitted to earn it by his 
own sacrifice. (Great applause.) 

Yes, we want the earth (laughter and ap- 
plause); we want the land (applause), we 
all want fair, equal access to it; but the 
reason why we want the earth, why we 
the land, is because we want the 
kingdom of heaven (applause); because the 
earth is God's footstool (applause), and be- 
eause He has given it to us. And we assert 
that we must have it, not so much because it is 
a right that He has given as because it is a 
duty that he has laid upon us never to sur- 
render that right (applause and cheers). 

We-want the earth because God wishes 
that we should have it. (Applatse.) We want 
it because it were a base surrencer of a divine 
and holy truth to acknowledge that the earth 
was ever made by anybody else but by God 
Himself. (Applause.) Because it were an 
unworthy presentation of the character of 
our Creator to say that after He had made 
all these natural bounties with such wondrous 
profusion through the silent ages, for myriads 
of years by the great processes of evolution 
before man walked the earth, He was prepar- 
ing all this to eventuate in a horrid system of 
injustice. That surely cannot be, since it 
would be so exceedingly unworthy even of 
us. (Applause.) 

We therefore insist that come what may, 
suffer what we may have to suffer, we should 
be guilty of treason to God (great applause); 
we should commit an unpardonable baseness; 
we should be sinning against the Holy Ghost 
(applause) if ever we abated one jot or tittle 
of our demands. (Applause.) 

Yes, we want the carth in obedience to that 
teaching of Almighty God. “The heaven of 
heavens is the Lord’s, but the earth He hath 
given to the children of men.” And they wére 
strangely ungrateful children, strangely rec- 
reant to the Father’s love, strangely unworthy 
of the precious gift that He. has given them, 
as He has left them ,here for a time to work 
out their destiny and to take of the materials 
of nature and transform them so that they 
shall imitate the creative faculty of their 
Father, io discipline themselves so as to be 
more worthy to be called home from school to 
the Father’s house above. (Applause.) They 
are but obeving the Father’s law in insisting 
upon their rights to these materials, and they 
were strangely, I say, indifferent to those 
most precious cifts of the Father’s loveif they 
should consent to give them away to any man. 
(Applhause.) 

Labor has a sacramental value. Labor is 
caged, prisoned, cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined if 1t have not absolutely free access to 
the bounties upon which it must be exerted; so 
that in the natural order materials of labor, 
access to these materials, and the diligent, in- 
dustrious and rational exertion of labor upon 
these materials, is the sacrament of nature 
even as the holy sacrament of Christ's body 
and blood is the sacrament in the spiritual 
order. The right and the duty to labor are 
so sacred and so precious that when Christ, 
the Son of God, came into the world to teach 
is What was best, he came not to a birthplace 
in a marble palace, to be rocked in a cradle of 
gold, to have princes in attendance in His 
ante-chamber, to have monarchs holding the 
stirrup of his saddle, to be a great 
conquerer and ruler, like unto the car- 
nal minded men amidst whom He lived 
aud whom He made the beneficiaries of His 
miracles, and who in their monstrous ingrati- 
tude to Him did Him to death because He 
failed to respond to their carnal-minded ex- 
pectations by not being a king, a conqueror, a 
mighty ruler, such as they expected, but be- 
came asthe lowliest, the gentlest, the most 
lovable, the humaness of men; a man know- 
ing all the ills and sorrows of poverty; a man 
so poor that He was born ina stable; a man 
who continued to be so poor that He had to 
work at a mechanical craft to get a pittance 


‘for His living; a man who, when He went out to 


teach the multitude the truths of God, com- 
plained that He had not where to lay His head, 
and who (in all respects a man while He was 
the son of God), permitted His human na- 
ture toassert itself sothat He even complained 
of hardship, and permitted His human nature 
to feel all the weakness and all the sorrowsof 
so strange an impoverishment, so that He 
enviect the beasts of the field that had their 
holes, and the birds of the air that had their 
nests, While He had nowhere to lay His head: 
aman Who slept on the mountain side; a man 
so Weary of watching and labor that He him- 
self yielded to nature and fell asleep as He sat 
in the stern of Peter’s bark. The son of God 
was aman of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, and He became just such in order to give 
to the privation of God’s poor an almest sac- 
ramental charm and value, to teach men that 
it is the pocr that He loves; that it is among 
the poor that He tinds the most blessed seeals 
for the eoming kingdom. 

He came to he a laborer, to take to Himself 
the herny hand of Jabor, not to reverse the 
original command that: man should eat his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. The carnal- 
minded men who once may have been fed by 
Him with the miraculous bread began to flat- 
ter themselves that He was the expected 
Messiah after all; that He would feed them 
with bread for which they did not labor; that 
He would become the king of Judah; that He 
vould conquer Rome and all other lands 
tributary to it and not tributary to it; that He 
vould become the greatking of Judah. But 
He taught them that while by His miracles 
He would prove His power, He had not come 
to reverse the law of Jabor, but to give to it 
new dignity and new sanctity, to give to 
labor an almost sacramental value for those 
who will labor after His example and for His 
dear suke, and to give to Jabor at the same 
time the consolation that if it be deprived 
here of its fruits, it shall be allowed the 
ereater reward hereafter; and to insist that 
by doing justice here the laborer shall not be 
tempted to curse God: but by the justice that 
shall be done to Him here, He shall be all the 
more ready to acknowledge the providential 
covernment of the world by a just, a wise 
and a loving God and Father. (Applause.) 

So, I say, the Son of Man, the Son of God, 
eame to teach us the blessedness of labor on 
the one hand and the exceeding blessedness 
of justice on the other, to teach us to hunger 
and thirst after justice, to teach that men 


tnust labor, thatit is good and healthful for 


beth body and scul to labor; but that it is a 
man of 
liis opportunity to labor, er when he has la- 
bored to Geprive him of the just hire of his 
labor. (Great applause.) 

The lessons that He taught are not merely 
that we must pay what we have agreed 
to pay. When the crime is crying to heaven 
for vengeance of depriving the laborer of his 
hire, surely it does not mean merely depriving 
him of the hire that he has been compelied to 
acree beforehand to accept because he was 
hungry, because he was starving, because he 
was naked and homeless and w ling to work, 
because of his necessities for any thing that. 
would be barely enough to help him protract 
a little longer his wretched life. Thatis not the 
hire of the laborer (applause) what he has been 
compelled to agree to take, but what he should 
have have beeir able to demand, and what in 
every case justice requires shail be awarded 
him—the full wages of his work, whether he 
has teres beforehand to receive less or not. 
For if he has bargained beforehand to receive 
less than he should be able to muke, this is 
simply taking criminal advantage of his igno- 
rance or of his necessity. (Applause). 

And so the sin that cries to heaven for ven- 
geance is crying and crying still. It has cried 
ehrouehout the uges, and has never cried in 


vain. 
break His word. The same sin is preying 
upon the vitals of our own civilization. The 
same crime is committing. in our market 
places, 
mines, in the holds of our ships. And the 
voice of ill-requited labor, the voice of the 
laborer who cannot labor because no man will 
employ him, is coming up from thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, calling on God for 
vengeance upon a society that in its cupidity 
and stupidity fails to hear the cry, to right 
the wrong and to declare that justice shall be 
done. (Great applause.) 

Prate no more to starving men of mere 
resignation. Talk to men whom you have 
done everything you could to help, to elevate, 
to feed, to clothe, to shelter—talk to them, if 
you will, and you may talk to seme purpose, 
of resignation; but you are simply adding in- 
sult to injury and giving them new cause to 
blaspheme, if you prate of resignation. and 
even in the name of sweet religion, invoke 
sanction and benediction upon the unpardon- 
able sin, to those whom you are helping to 
rob. (Tumultuous applause). 

What a strange inconsistency it is that 
those who pretend to represent the teachings 
of Him who died for justice sake, those who 
are the custodians of His teachings and the 
dispensers of those holy sacraments that God 
has appointed as medicine and food to the 
minds and leaurts of men—’tis a strangve and 
lamentable fact that they should so wofully 
have mistaken the spirit of their Master, 
should beso strangely recreant to the spirit 
of Hissweet and holy example; that in the 
name of justice they should be Jending the 
sanction-of the religion of Christ to a horrid 
social wrong. (Applause). 

It is because the ministers of all the 
churches, with scarcely an exception, of all 
the churches that assume to speak in the very 
name of Christ, ar: to-day banded on the 
side of injustice, in favor of the classes 
against the masses (applause); prating of 
their sacred duty to maintain “the rights of 
property,” because of a vested right or title 
some one-and-a-half or two centuries old, the 
origin of which was the grant of some unworthy 
man who was a king, and who for, perhaps, 
unworthy services such as it would. be 
scarcely decent to name, gave large tracts of 
land to some man who purchased them by 
unmentionable crimes (applause); because of 
“sacred vested rights” a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years old, as_ if 
that were a greater antiquity than the 
eternity of God (¢ (e Treat applause);. as if justice 
were not older than that (applause); as if 
eighteen hundred years ago—sixteen hun- 
dred, fifteen hundred years before that 
title began—a man had not stood in the midst 
of the world who dared to proclaim himself. 
the very Son of God, and who declared that 
all such titles were not worth the parchment 
they were written upon (applause); declared 
it in effect When He declared the reign of 
justice on earth; wher He taught men as they 
had never been taught before, the blessed 
gospel of liberty, equality and fraternity: 
when He taught them that they were. all but 
children of one Father in heaven, and there- 
fore all brethren one to the other; that God 
the Father is a wise and a provident Father, 
who feeds His children with bread, and not 
the cruel stepfather who, when they ask for 
bread, would give thema stone. (Applause.) 

And so, with all reverence to his reverence 
(laughter and applause), the minister or priest 
or Whoever else he may be (laughter) that 
thinks to shut the mouths, to benight the 
minds and to stifle the hearts of the preach- 
ers of this crusade by prating about the sa- 
cred rights of pro Pen, to such an one we 
are prepared tosay, we dosay, we say it to all 
the world—none more than we, few as much as 
we, are concerned for the sacredness of prop- 
erty. (Great applause.) A large part, we 
may say the whole, of the preaching of this 
crusade is to thunder forth, with thunders 
that shall all but rival those of Mvcunt Sinai, 
to all the world, to the proud, the hauzhty, 
to the aristocrats, the crowns and ‘the kings, 
to the robbers, the usurpers, the sacrilegious 
monsters that would change the law of God, 
“Thou, you, shalt not steal? (Tumultuous 
shouts and cheers.) And, translating it into the 
plainest and homeliest of Saxon English, so 
that every child can understand, the object of 
this whole crusade is to stop the stealing. 
(Applause.) All can understand that. There 
are a great many that might not quite under- 
stand about the unearned increment, and 
about the rental value, but all can readily un- 
derstand the significanee of the precept, 
“Thou skalt not steal” (Applause.) What 
we wish to do is to. enforce that. command- 
ment and to prevent the stealing; to insist 
that the laborer shall have his hire, and that 
his hire shall be all that it ought to be, 
namely, all that he himseif could or ought to 
make by proper access to. the natural oppor- 
tunitics that God has given him, those natural 
bounties to which God has wedded his nature, 
his soul, his heart, by giving him. those boun- 
ties as insepara bly as He has united man and 
wife in the tie of matrimony, over which He 
has pronounced His benediction from the very 
beginning, with the stern prohibition, “Let no 
man put them asunder.” ~ (Applause.) 

It is then to reaffirm, to: make clearer and 
stronger and holier if we can the beautiful 
union between inbor and its materials, be- 
tween labor and the land, to restore the beau- 
tiful marriage of the one to the other, that is 
as old as the human family and as sacred to 
man as that utterance, “Bone of my bone and 
fiesh of my fiesh.” Therefore, shall a man 
leave father and mother and cleave to his 
his wife, for they shall be twain in one flesh. 
So there isa marriage by nature sanctioned, 
elevated and given a sacramental value. by 
the example and the teaching of Christ, be- 
tween land and Jabor, between man and _ his 
environment, between the. children of men 
and this footstool of God and their Father. 
What God has joined. together let no man Phe 
asunder! 

It isa maiediction which He says He sill 
hurl on that terrible day pictured in the para- 
ble of the judzment upun those who. have 
failed to du what they should in behalf 
of the necessities of their brethren. And if 
He will curse those who shall have failed 
to do deeds of charity when called upon, 
He wili the more hurl .matedictions upon 
those who shall have failed, not merely to do 
charity, but shall have failed to do justice, 
which makes so universal the need of doing 
charity. The highest ‘charity is to Jabor,. to 
suffer and to die for justice. (Great applause.) 

If the world goes on as it has gone; if the 
men who are clad in purple. and fine: linen, 
Who sit in the high places in the synagogues 
and who assume to speak as if with the very 
voice of God—assume tu have a monopoly of 
His grace and of His teachings, and to lock- 
the very kingdom of heaven against. whom 
they please to lock it—shall go on as they are 
going, it would seem that the day is not far 
distant when you will have to go to the 
theaters Lo get your religion. (Wild applause.) 

If the Son of Man should reappear to-day 
He would not be invited, He would not be per- 
mitted, to speak in many of His Christian pul- 
pits. His attire, His mauner, His appearance, 
His voice, His doctrines would ‘seem strange 
to must of these who now think to have the 
exclusive right to represent him. (Applause.) 
Aud, mark you, I say that, not because of any 
quarrel that I have with any of the doctrines 
of the Christian chureh, with any of the 
dogmas of the holy Catholic church; not. be- 
cause of any Want of reverence or devotion 
in my mind or heart.te these holy sacraments 
that Christ has. lelt.a as the medicine and the 


God is just, Ged. is wise, God cannot. 


in our factories, in our fields, in our 


food of souls | that are conscious” OES sin 
as and 
craving pardon, of souls that are Conscious of 
their weakness: not because. of want of 9: : 
faith in those dogmas or reverence for thos, any 
sacraments, but because of a bitter, a fee 
felt, and an inconsolable resret: that t tho 

: se 
who stand for Christ, those who are supposed 
to represent Him, too often so misunderstang 
His spirit as to give occasion not merely toth 
ungodly, to the scoffer, to the men who Have 
Ione. since proclaimed themselves hostile to. 
Christianity, but to many of those who. are 
still most reverent believers in those. 
doctrines and who are hungerine for 
the grace of those. sacraments, Fe feel 
that they are not getting a fair chance, that 
there is a fearful mistake. somewhere, that it 
is passing strange. that the church of Chris¢ 
should too often seem to be i in alliance with. 
monarchs, with despots, with aristocrat 
With the classes, with the landlords, with the 
privilered few: and to have so little of the 
fresh, of the strong message to the Poor, the. 
suffering, the oppressed, ‘the outraged, the 
disinberited masses. (Applause.) 

I, least of all, have any quarrel with the 
beautif ul, spiritual doginas of the holy Catho- 
lic church. (Applause.) I believe. that they 
have in them the potency and the charm to. 
enlirhten and to dignify the mind of man to 
wondrous resemblance to God. And least of 
all have any quarrel with those holy saera- 
ments that Ihave cherished from MY youth 
up, and never more than to-day. (Applause.) 
AsIhbave said on another occasion, it pains 
me much to obtrude so purely private and - 
personal a._matter upon such an audience ag 
this; yet think you will acknowledge that 
circumstances and the times give excuse and 
necessity for it.. I would say, what -under 
other -circumstances I should shrink from 
saying, but now feel. impelled to say, 
that this very blessed Sunday morning, on 
this holy W hitsun festival, on this glorious 
day that commemorates the coming of the 
holy spirit of God from heaven, I knelt rever- 
ently before an humble Catholic .altar, and 
with as great reverence as when ministering 
before that altar, I humbly and thankfully, 
and I hope not entirely unworthily, partook 
of His holy sacrament. . (Applause.} So httle 
did I fear that there should. be anything in 
the gospel thatI am preaching of this new 
crusade that could contradict in the least 
tittle His blessed. teachings; s so far is it from 
my mind and. heart of hearts, or from the 
rear's of those who are with us in this holy 

yar to do or say aught against the holy 
feapliree and examples of Christ, that t 
berged and entreated_Him to send His holy 
spirit as He did of old on His apostles, even 
upon me (applause), and to give streneth and 
light and. leading and sweetness to my mind 
and heart, and to permit ‘me, to help me, to 
inspire me, as I should. speak here. to-nicht 
before a vast array of His beloved ones, so to 
speak that every word that I should say 
should give praise to Him, and be to the com- 
fort and the edification of his children. (Ap- 
plause).’ 

The creat advantage of this new crusade i is 
that it is to bring men back to. God; that it is 
to stop the blasphemy with which the whole 
world is filled, because men’s minds have 
been darkened, because their spirits have 
been embittered. by the prevailing injustice, 
and chiefly becanse the prevailing injustice 
does prevail so largely by the support of those 
who assume to speak in the name of Christ 
and in the name of God. (Applause-) 

The one object then that fires our enthusi- 
asm until it becomes a divine frenzy, like that 
of the apostles. who on. this Whitsun morn 
eighteen centuries ago went out- all aflame 
and talking with sonew and strange an en- 
thusiasm that men said they were drunk—it 
is. this that inspires us with such an enthusiasm 
that men think ié a charitable thing to say 
that we must be a little touched in the head. 
(Laughter.) And good St. Peter gave what - 
he thoight was a sufficiently strong argument . 
to prove that he was not drunk by saying 
that it was only 9 o’clock in the morning and = 
that he had not yet dined, and of course it 
would bean ungentlemanly thing, not to say 
an unapostolic thing, to get drunk before 
dinner. We must assert our conviction. that 
We are not insane, but simply seeking the do- 
ing of justice and to establish the Kingdom of 
the Lord that will be in some measure a pre- 
cursor of the kingdom of heaven fupon earth, 
and that will be not merely a precursor, but 
will be a large part of the coming:and. of the 
staying of the kingdom of heaven on earth. 
For the law of that kingdom, whether here or 
hereafter, of the kingdom beyond the grave 
and the kingdom that Christ came to estab- 
lish here, is that love, that charity. which it 
were 2 mockery to. pray fer if it be not 
‘crowned by perfect justice. 

And so the object of this crusade is to fefill 
the prophecy of our Master when he taught 
us to pray, and when in teaching us He 
prophesied the fulfillment of the prayer that 
God’s kingdom should come and His holy will 
be done on earth as itis in heaven; when He 
taught us to pray, “Give us. this day our daily 
bread,” and surely meant not that: we shouid 
not labor for the daily “bread, but. that. we 
‘should have abundant opportunity to labor 
and full wages for our labor. (Applause.) 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as itis in heaven.” Can there be any 
worthier object to engage the mind and heart 
of man? Can there be any: better object to 
arouse the enthusiasm. of a Christian. priest? 
And is it not. the greatest, abuse of privilege 
that.a Christian priest shall (be forbidden to 
teachanything at all froma Christian pulpit 
because on some other platform he has taught 
this and only this? .(Applause.) 

“Let justice be done even though the 
heavens should fall” was the adage of the 
sages of antiquity; and to the same maxim 
has Christ given new sanction and new dig- 
“nity. 

We then are laboring for the doing of jus- 
tice; and chiefly because we are ‘all aflame 
with the spirit of true religion. It is because 
we are convinced that no - cause is worthy of 
enthusiasm that is not full of religion, that is 
not all ablaze with it, that 1s not transformed 
and transfused by it... It is because of the re- 
ligion that is in this cause thatgwe are in its 
and the moment you take religion out of i 
you take us out of it. ( Applause:; j 

And this cause will triumph. (Tumulta- 
ous..applause.) The stars in their courses 
are Schting for it. It has on is 
side the approval, the sweet smile 
and benediction of the God of justice, of 
Him who taught us the blessedness of hunger- 
ing and thirsting after justice, with the divine 
assurance that we shall have our filL All the 
angels above are envying those who have the 
blessed privilege of speaking burning words, 
of doing heroic deeds, in bearing throughout 
the world the holy ensign of the cross of this 
new crusade. (Applause:) The teachings, 
the examples, the hopes, the fears of the great 
and. the good-of ali the ages and of all 
lands, all poetry, ail the highest hopes of men, 
‘all the aspirations of the nations—all these 
are with usand- for us. And those that are 
against us are waging unequal battle against 
the light, against the right, against justice 
‘and against God. If God be “with. us, who 
shall be against us? (+ Applause.) 

The very angels of God, the princes < and the 
powers of the kingdom beyond the grave, are 
lighting with us. “Legions of ancels are with 
us. ‘The very might and the wealth: and the 
craft of all those who are against us are but 
working the will of God. “Phe wrath of man 
is working the will of God. Every step tiey 
luke, every word that they ucter, every letter 
that they write, every penulty the threated 


‘to inflict, qill be but to ae. the teaching 
‘of this blessed gospel (sensation and great a p- 
pk ausey, will be buttoz ndvertise this doctrine 
(applause); ¥ will be but to give new fierceness 

go the strife, and therefore a new joy and de- 
jight of pattie to those who engage in it. (Ap- 
pause.) 

Yhere isa perfect parallelism between these 
‘#saviors of society” (lisses) and the saviors 
oftzatllessed thing of which we have actually 
tochange the pronunciation to do it full jus- 
tice and call it an “institooticn,” the one 
sacred thing some thirty years ago, the right 
onthe part of a few men to hold four ae 

of their fellow men in chattel slavery. The 
holding in monopolistic ownership the boun- 
ties that God gave toali his children, sooner 
or Jater entails upon a larger number of God's 
" ghildrcn a worse than chattel slavery. (Ap- 
-plause.) : . 
—- Andaf it be true that Christ died to make 
> men free, “f His blessed word were not alla 
~qpistake avhen He said, “¥f the Son of man 
shall set vou free ve shall be free indeed,” 
then we shall have Him for us; and those 
against us shall sooner or later be compelled 
to bear from His lips not “Well done thou 
good and faithful servamt,” but the curse 
‘against these who have failed to do what 
chariww and justice demand for His suffering 
poor. (Applause.) _ 

Po vou, then, all of you, men and women, 
gentlewomenand strong and earnest men, take 

. Gyour heart of hearts the cross of this new 
~ grusade. (Cries of “we will! we will! and 
applause.) Resolve to hear here, if you can 

Find ne other altur, the preaching of this gos- 
= pel; resolve—for this spot for the moment t be- 

- qomes a consecrated one when such sacred 
-jgruths are delivered upon it—resolve here to 

forget xour petty scivesand leave off strife 

a sin seifishness, resolve that you bring no 

stain upon that ‘fair white banner, the sacred 
endlan of this crusade. (A voice, “God sent 
“follow.? Auother voice, “May 

ou to de it.”) . 

eee Rial. a cause, upon such a movement, 

a upon such a banner and such an ensign, surely 

mpon the biessed Subbath evening of this holy 

: Whitsun fesival wel 3 aay With strict test pro- 


per Siior ihe divine : light. pee grace, aie 
: d comfort ot Ris. Boly Ect that 


Messed gospel « ‘of : Hberty, equa ality. aud fra- 
jug the way of God athe Father. 


-Tpon: th : cause Way We, With the poet Leng-. 


invoke tie blessings of Lu Par. aay 


shield them from the roisciles 


ere 8 and open no hurt to come to 
ual be called jin his good 
‘ Towa. of a: ‘well earned 


pecu! far? Japplication to Zthe 

“Dause cae w 
every line of tiut beautiiul Latin pymn which 
vas read in heiy mass this morning: “Come, 
Holy Spirit, send down from heaven one ray 
of Thy licht; come, Father of the poor; come, 
giver of good gifts; come, light of hearts. 
Oh, best of -consolers! oh, sweciest refresh- 
anent! oh, sweet cnest of | the soul! Thou art 
our rest: in labor. 
-anidst of parching heats. Thou art our soiace 
intears. Bend what is hard and stubborn. 
Bring back those astray sand V audenng. 


faithful Give u us the grace of pirbasue : 


fives. Give us the j joy.of a happy end.” - 


Zs ANESVILLE, eee & aie treasure as a 
gem vour ceriificate. Inclosed is a list of 
‘mames, aS Was requested in THE STanpaRrp 
of May 21. Lwish ‘the society and its cause 
success, and oder any peer services whenever 
needed. F. M. AL 
SOMERVILLE, x Mass—T inclose $1. Please 
put me down mmong those who have taken 
“the cross of the new Sora Very truly 
yours, J. A. K. 
New ORLEANS. oy ‘esteem it an honor to be- 
. dong to such an organization with that grand 
servant of God und Jover of humanity, Ea- 
ward MeGivimn, as its head. Thank God the 
age is xot “aitegether derenerate, and that 
there are men even in the Roman Catholic 
church who, like Savcnarola, the great priest 
of the fifteenth century, are willing to suffer 
martyrdom for truth and ‘humanity. Fortu- 
mately, the sacrifices of such men in times 
past have resulted in curbing ecclcnasvicas 
pow a. ML 
New Your.—it is.a source of pride with 
me that I huve one of the first copies of 
“Progress aud Poverty” published. From 
the monent 1. picked it up fresh from the 
press, when Henry George was an unknown 
ume, I saw in it the great book of the 
tentary. During five or six yeurs I have 
perused it again and again, and each perusal 
has stre sthened the conclusions of its author 
inmy mind. The recent progress of the land 
reform movement bas been beyond the most 


_ sanguine imaginings, 2nd the <Anti-poverty. 
society has only 10 make converts for a few. 


Jats in the same progression that they have 
been brought in during the past two years 
actually 10 p bring i into eifect the great sine gua 
won of human progress. vot NG A AD 


Aspen, Pitkin county, Col:—Inclosed i is my. 
application for anembership, ‘eut from THE. 


Staxparp, with fee and coniribuiion for 


tracts io uid in securing memberships for the | 


Anti-poverty socicty in 1 this, a mining camp in 
the Rockies. Dr McGlynn, the true priest of 
Ged, teaching the “Word” of the Galiiean, 


the Fospel of truth, justice and love, is loved | 


by ailhere. See the condition of humanity, 
end sce the pomp of modern Christianity pre- 
suming to teach truth and love, yet denying 
Jestice, 
Where : Justice is not, truth, Jove, the kingdcm 
af peace is not znd can never be. - P. Cc. 
Rep Ben, Randolph county. 
@iswer to a notice in the “New York 
§raxpanp I send you inclosed list{of names, 
Who I wink could appreciate any literature of 
dtiterest to the Auti-poverty society. I have 
been a student: of Henry George's doctrine for 


‘Several years, read all his publications, and 


Weekly distribute four copies of the New 
‘York Sranparp at my expense; besides I dis- 
tributed free 19 my customers several hun- 

. ared copies of the different books ef Henry 
George, mesuy the ‘Laud Question,” because 
fits cheapest. dean remember the time when 
Gyself and another man were the only advo- 
atts ifenr r i Georee had in this neighborhood. 
NOW a gre: suay are taking an interest, and 
betong apatiee: year I expect to see x Henry 
George club Oren sae here. OQursisa farming 
‘connnunit auostl y¥ bard working poor people, 
aud but little money. in circulation, or-else 
many more would keeyi Taz. STANDARD. 
“Boe: 
—in. compliance with the re- 

Quest of Tux NDARD we send you herewith 
the: rames of a few y 

Be interested iu land reform, and prove effi- 
ecient helpers. 


Ta good deal of hard talking and harder 
2 succeeded in making many 


Sy ave vill soon be able to send you a 


was.spent. 


ure NOW promoting in almost - 


Thou art our shade in the 


Michacl Clarke and T. J. Henev. 


“Love”. without. “justice” is lust. 


Wie—In- 


ersons who are likely to. 


Ve are canvussing the subject | 
among our friends and acquaimtances, and. 


THE STANDARD, 


number of applicants for membership in the 
Anti-poverty society, together with our own 
applications., J.B. 

MOBILE, Ala.—I irclose list of names to 
whom your committee can mail literature. I 
also inclose postal note for $1 as membership 
fee to the Anti-poverty society. You in New 
York can hardly estimate the rapidity with 
which the “Jand views” of Henry George are 
spreading all cover the country. Since six 
Years ago I have been over the larger part of 
the country, and find an almost feverish de- 
sire to know more of these theories, and a 
willingness to investigate and learn. The 
main cbjections come from the conservative 
press and more illiterate people. I have 
written to several friends in different ‘parts 
of the country to send you names. I hear 
from all parts frequently, and think you in 
New_York should be greatly encouraged. 

E. Q. N 

PHILADELPRIA.—I herewith inclose five 
dollars. Enter the names of my wife and 
myself as members of the Anti-poverty 
society. If there is anything left devote it in 
any way that will further the glorious cause. 
May God speed you in your noble work, for it 
is nothing short of a gospel to mankind. 

J. W., Kensington avenue. 

Lrxco.tyx, Neb.—Inclosed please find $1 as 
initiation fee for the Anti-poverty society. 
It is hardly necessary for me to state how 
heartily I sympathize with your movement, 
and that wherever I goItry to make con- 
veris to the great cause of liberte, egalite et 
Srateraite. M. P. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.—Inclosed find $1, my 
initiation fee to the Anti-poverty socicty. Ex- 
cuse me for troubling you to turn this over to 
the treasurer, whose address I have forgot- 
ten, haviag circulated the number of Tue 
STANDARD containing it. B. A. 


THE UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


The Movement in the Assembly Districts of 
the City. 

Taurspay, May 26.—The Fifth assembly dis- 
trict held its usual fortnightly entertainment 
at Warren hall, the president, Mr. W. Ander- 
son, in the chair. Mr. J. A. Dolly opened 
with two brilliantly executed pianoforte reci- 
tals. Mir. H. Ancketill read Rev. M. Hageman’s 
powerful poem, which appeared some months 
ago in THE Stanparp, “So cold, papa, so 
cold.” Then followed a banjo duet by the 
Redican brothers, a recitation by Miss K. 
Doyle, several contralto songs by Miss Mc- 
Grath, an oration on the labor question by 
Master Williams, the boy orator, a recitation 


“by H. Ancketill, a duet by Misses Amelia and 
€ | Josie Selborn, a parody recitation of Romeo 


and Juliet by Mr. Samuel MeEl!heran and 
Dutch eccentricities by Messrs. Goebel and 
Baer. Altogether a most enjoyable evening 
The chairman reported that the 
urrangements for the picnic were progressing 
splendidly, nearly 1,000 tickets being already 
sold, and a month yet to run. 

“The Seventh held its monthly entertainment. 
The programme included Mr. Sears, pianist; 
Charles De Lackner, baritone; Miss Miller, re- 
citations; H. Patterson, comic songs; Mrs. 
IsabeNa Hinton, recitation: Mrs. B. F. Kelley 
and Miss Lillie Paige, piano and violin; Miss 
Mattie Stewart, Mrs. W. H. Livingston, vocal 
solos. Harry P. Keily sane James J. Gaban’s 
new song, “Land and Labor,” and Mr. Me- 
Clennan pleased the audience with his planta- 
tion humor. Mrs. W. H. Baker, Edwin 
Browne and Mr. Thomas also filled purts in 
the programme. 

The Eighteenth held a regular meeting, 
Themas Doyle acting as temporary chairman. 
The proposed amendments to the constitution 
of the county committee was sent to a com- 
mittee. A committee was appointed to se- 
cure a picture of Rev. Dr. McGlynn, to be 
hung in the meeting hall. The call for the 
state convention was laid over for future 
consideration. A vote of thanks was ten- 
dered Miss Agatha Munier. 

The Nineteenth held its monthly meeting at 
122d street and Eighth anenue, Wm. P. 
O'Meara in the chair. Forty-five new mem- 
bers were reported for the month. Consider- 
ation of the call for the state convention was 
postponed. 

FrRipsy, May 20.—The Ninth met, with H. 
Osear Cole in the chair. The committee in 
eharge of the arrangements for the public 
meeting on behalf of Dr. McGlynn reported 
its work of preparation as complete. The 
meeting will be held in the Bleecker . building 
on June 6 Chairman Oscar Cole will preside, 
and the speakers are to bé John MeMackin, 
Three dele- 
gates were elected to the county committee, 
viz.: T. Stewart, Wm. A. Mass and George 
Cole. The election of officers of the executive 
committee was laid over for the next 


“meeting. 


The Twelfth met at 642 East Fifth street, 
George Lindner inthe chair. The following 
committee was appointed to draft a set of 
by- luws for the organization: Jacob Schver, 
B. David, A. Haertel, George A. McKay and 
H. Miller. The executive board reported that 
they hud appointed a committee to make ar- 
rangements for a family picnic. The follow- 
ing were elected delegates to the state con- 
vention: Messrs. Wm. Hawley, Paul Wilzig 
and B. David. Alternates; Max Altman, 
Edward Finkelstone and Geo. A. MeKay. 

Trespay, May 31.—The Fourteenth dis- 
cussed the resolution of the Tenth protesting 
against the terms of the call for the state con- 
vention. After a debate that. took up most of 
the session, the subject was laid over for one 
week. 

The Fifteenth has elected the following offi 
cers for the ensuing term: Edward Conklin, 
president; Thomas Larkin, vice-president; 
Herman Stedily, financial secretary; Thomas 


-Batterburg, recording secretary; James T. 


Coughlin, treasurer: Patrick Woods, sergeant- 
at-urms; Thomas Masterson, corresponding 


‘secretary; Charles Price, A. G. Johnson, Jr., 


William C. Dorrian, trustces. : 

Satrurpay, May 28.—At the regular .meet- 
ing of the Fourth, held at Botanic hall, it was 
deciaed to huld fortnightly public meetings, 
for the purpose of qiscussing all social and 
political questions of interest to the members 
of the labor party. Messrs. Thos. Lee, J. 
Warren, W. B. Clarke, J. Christie and G. 
Weiustein were appointed to make all neces- 
sury arrangements. The first debate will 
take place on Wednesday evening, June 5, at 
6S East Broadway, and the subject cf dis- 
cussion will be “Free Trade vs. Protection.” 
All are cordially invited. 


A STOLE FOR DR. CURRAN. 


Embroidered by the Same Fair Hands that 
Worked the Archbishop’s Miter—A Beau. 
tiful Tekken of Esteem. 
Advantage was taken of Rev. Dr. Curran’s 

visit to, New York Jast Tuesday for the pur- 

pose of attending the conference of priests at 

St. Michael’s to present him with a beautiful 


ee 


} stole, embruidered by the hands of the same 


young lady who worked the miter worn by 
his grace Archbishop Corrigan. The stole is 
beautifully embroidered on white moire silk, 


“the crosses of solid embroidery, outlined with 


void and bordered with wreaths of forget-me- 
nots and moss roses. The good doctor ex- 
pressed himself deeply moved and gratified 
by the reception of so appropriate a testi- 
monial of esteem. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Abolishing Poverty. 

New York, May 18.—Will you. kindly an- 
swer the following question and give the 
reasons? Whether poverty should be -abol- 
ished by an act of legislature or left to be- 
nevolence? GEORGE BRIGHTON. 

Benevolence can no more abolish pov- 
erty than a dam can abolish the flow of a 
stream. Neither can poverty be abolished 
“by an act of the legislature,” as that ex- 
pression would be commonly understood. 
But since poverty is caused by legalized 
obstructions to production and exchange, 
it can be abolished by an act of the legisla~ 
ture removing those obstructions. If all 
drinking water were privately owned, and 
& price ‘charged for it, there would be a 
great deal of unsatisfied thirst which could 
be abolished by an act of the legislature 
terminating private ownership in that 
kind of property. . 

Poverty is not a natural condition. The 
earth is abundantly furnished with all the 
materials necessary to the production of 


what man wants. It needs only ‘labor to. 
Given equal access to the'} 


bring it forth. 


ear th, and poverty, which has been pro-' 


duced by denying such access, will depart 
by the same road by which it came. This 


can be done by act of the legislature.. 


The New Party. 

New York.—I have affliated with and, 
without a break, supported the nominees of 
the republican party from the inception of its 
organization to the present day. As: against 
the democratic party, I must ever be true to 
ny first love. But what of the wnited labor 
party now looming up? Has it come to stay? 
Has it the sand and bottum te held on and 
persevere, even though it meet defeat at the 
outset? Believing in the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, every pulsation 
of my heart isin unison and sympathy with 
this labor movement. But I cannot afford to 
play into the hands of the democracy, and so, 
before casting off the old love, IT must be as- 
sured of the constancy and stability of the 
new. Tell me, is this labor movement con- 
stant and true? Isitto be a party of prin- 
ciple, fighting for the right because of the 
right, or, in imitation of both of the old par- 
tics, is it a question of spoils? Task in all sin- 
cerity, and hopefully await your reply in the 
columns of THE STANDARD. W. WAC: 

Some democrats who, have supported 
that organization from its inception, voting 
every year with all the enthusiasm of 
their youth for Andrew Jackson, and re- 
maining true to their first love, suspect 
that the labor party lacks “sand” and 
“bottom” and “perseverance,” and is play- 
ing into the hands of the republicans, and 
is not honest and true, and is not a party 
of principle, but, in imitation of the old 
parties, is fighting for spoils. On the other 
hand, many republicans are suspicious 
(and you seem to be one of them), that it 
lacks “sand” and “bottom” and “perse- 
verance,” and is playing into tlie hands of 
the democrats, and is not honest and true, 
and is not a party of principle, but, in 
imitation of the old parties, is fighting for 
spoils. The party itself goes quietly. on 
organizing, canvassing, holding crowded 
meetings in nearly every district, repudi- 
ating both the old parties and declaring 
principles that have set all the rascals, 
Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart, barking at 
its heels. All of which goes to: show that 
the party has “sand” ind “bottom”? and 
‘nerseverance;” that it is honest and true; 
that it is a party of principle, and not, in 
Initation of the old parties, fighting for 
the spoils; and that it is not” playing into 
the hands of the democratic party or of the 
republican party, for either of which it 
cares just as much as for the other, and 
that is—nothing. 


The Profit of the Earth is for AN,,.., 


POUGHKEFPSIE, N. Y.—You say that a iad 


has a right to own things produced by labor 
—a house, for instance, but that he has no 
right to own land. Now, will you tell me 
what good it can do a man to own a house, if 
he has no land to put iton? Your proposition 
is its own refutation. Wyatt. 
It can do him no good. Since a house 
cannot hang in mid-air, a place on the 
earth is essential to the ownership of a 
house. Therefore, if a prohibitory price is 
put on land, the man of whom that price 
is demanded cannot own a house; and from 
a prohibitory price down, his ownership is 
denied to the extent of the price, so that 
though he pay no more than a penny a 
year, he is deprived of a penny worth of 
his house every twelve months. From 
which it follows that private ownership of 
land tends to prohibit ownership of houses 
by all but land owners. 1, however, every 
one who appropriates a place on which a 
house may be put, is required to pay into a 
common fund the rental value of. that 
place—mach if it be of grent value, little 
if it be of little value, and nothing if it be 
of no value—anyvone who owns a house or 
ean build a house will have no difficulty in 
finding a desirable place to put it on, and 
the price that is paid for more desirable 
places will be enjoyed by the whole com- 
munity in accordance with scripture which 
says: “The profit of the earth is for all.” 


Compensation Again. 

Utica, N. ¥.—(1) Suppese aman has bought 

a piece of land for $2,600 and put a ‘building 
on it worth $10,000, making $12,000 in all; ‘and 
suppose the land has increased in value so that 
the property is worth $100,000, on which the 
owner is drawing ® net rental of $5,000 a 
year, how much of that rental oe you 
think it right to take in taxation? 


SEABURY. 

(1) Taking your figures as you give them, 
we should say in round numbers $4,500, or 
nine-tenths of the total net rent. This 
would be the proportion which the rent of 
the land bore to the whole rent. 


(2) We would let him keep all the land 


rent he had collected in the past. We 
should be satisiied if people were allowed 
in future to keep the property they pro- 
duced free from ground rent, without re- 
guiring the Jand owner to compensate 
them for what he had deprived them of in 
the past. 


A Possible Missionary. 

RICHMOND, Va., May 23.—Supposing Mr. A. 
bought a city lot for $4,000 and built a-house 
on it which would bring ut auction 879,600 dol- 
Jars, What would be his taxes if your mode of 
taxation does not favor the rich? 

J. H. Biesen. 

His taxes would be based on the $4,000, 
and as the value of his land increased, his 
taxes would rise accordingly. Every one 
else who had a four thousand dollar lot 


- 
° 


(2) How: 
would you deal with the owner in regard to’ 
| compensation? 


would have to pay the same taxes whether 
he used the lot or not. Therefore, those 
who had $4,000 lots would hasten to build 
$79,060 houses on them, for thev would 
see that it would be profitable to build 
$79,000 houses and very unprofitable to 
keep $4,000 lots out of use. This alone 
wouid make business active and wages 
high. But the reform would not end here. 
People who were keeping lots out of use 
‘would discover the futility of that mode of 
speculation, and lots not needed for imme- 
diate use would be abandoned. These 


‘ would be open to any one who chose to go 


upon them, and would afford an unlimite< 


‘outlet to labor, which would make it inde- 


pendent in dealing with employers. 

If you think that such a system of taxa- 

tion would favor the rich, calculate the 
possibilities of an opposite system—one 
which taxed production and freed land 
values from taxes. It would encourage 
the holding of land, discourage produc- 
tion, reduce opportunities to work, make 
men cheap and vest almost unlimited 
power in those rich enough to command 
access to the surface of the earth. 
If you still think that a tax on Jand val- 
ues would specially benefit the rich, you 
could not render your kind a better service 
than by volunteering as a missionary 
among the rich to show them how foolish 
they are in so bitterly opposing this method 
of taxation. 


Timber Land. 

JAcKsoN, Tenn.—Your theory, so far as I 
see, relates to land occupied for settle- 
ment only. How about timbered land? How 
do you propose to prevent the wholesale de- 
struction of our forests? How do you propose 
to control the cutting of timber for building 
purposes, etc.? Task these questions based 
upon land being free. Iama friend to your 
theory. W. A. JOHNSON. 

The better timber lands would have a 
value, which would afford a basis of taxa- 
tion. 
free. Timber culture would be an appro- 
priate subject of governmental supervision, 
protection and encouragement. 


A Partial Application. 

Is it advisable to demand of a state legisla- 
ture a partial application of your doctrine— 
that is, the exemption of dwelling houscs 
whose value does not exceed $1,500 from taxa- 
tion. W. N. HILL. 

Every law that removes taxes from labor 
products is in the right direction. There- 
fore, if the amount of the excmption 
were to be recouped by a higher tax 
on land values, the demand: would 
accomplish something. But if it were 
to be made up by general — taxation 
no good would be done, and a great deal of 
valuable time and energy would be lost. It 
would be but little if any more difficult to 
shift all taxes to land and values than to shift 
the tax of $1,500 dwellings. It might be 
easy to procure such an exemption, but it 
would be well nigh impossible to lay the } 
burden on land until the essential differ- 
ence between property in land and property 
in things produced by labor is recognized. 
When “that difference is recognized, the 
heat of the fight wiil be over. 


Off the Scent. 

OxoBoJ0, Dak.—It is contended in “Prog- 
ress and Poverty” that a house is property, 
but an improved farm is not. In 1883 I 
moved to Dakota and took up a quarter 
section of land under the pre-emption laws. I 
broke out the whole quarter and built me a 
sod house. Now you say the house is mine 
against all the world, but the subdued land is 
not. Whatisthe difference? Isn’t the land 
dirt and labor, and isn’t also the house dirt 
and lubor? The only difference I can see is in 
mobility. Do you contend that mobility gives 
title? DL. F. SWEETLAND. 

You must have derived your knowledge 
iof “Progress and Poverty” from some 
religious paper or from Puck. You will 
find no such contention in ‘Progress and 
Poverty” as that an improved farm is not 
property. What you will find is that the 
earth itself 1s not property, but that im- 
provements, whether attuched or de- 
tached, movable or immovable, are 
property. That part of your farm which 
consists of dirt and laber is property, but 
that part which consists of dirt without 
labor (and you will not have to plow very 
deep to find it underlying every inch of 
the farm) is not property. 


A Chance to Experiment. 


SHEPHERD, Tex.—I have land worth $25. per | 


acre. Improvements made that value. Ad- 
joining tand (unimproved) of equal value can 
be had for less than 83. Will not renters go 
on, taking up my land and paying for it in 
preference tuo having the other asa free gift? 
J. E. Hin, M.D. 

No. If you would like to satisfy your- 
self on this point, get the owners of that 
unimproved land to offer it as a free gift-ta 
whoever will take it. Any one who. pays 
you a rent now is paying for the improve- 
ments only. The land has little or no 
value. It is evident, however, that. land 
values in your neighborhood are expected 
to rise. Thatis the reason a price is put 
on the unimproved land. When that ex- 
pectation is realized, your tenants will pay 
for something besides the improvements— 
the natural “opportunity — 
will be paid for something that you did 
not produce. . 

Whale Oil. 

(1) A New Bedford whale ship may cost 
$15,000; to fill her with provisions for a four 
years’ voyage $15,000 more. The ship. pro- 
ceeds on her: voyage and doves not get to her 
“round” for six months; co nsequently no-oil 
is taken for six months. 
the cash investment of the owner? 

capital! 

(2) Could oil be taken in any other way, 
save in exceptional cases? 

Huyry 8S. Cuase, 


Is it not 


(1) Yes, it is capital. 2 
(2) Speaking generally, no. There must 
ie a vessel, seamen, provisions and time. 


Inflation. 


‘ Wabwace, Kan.—(1) What effect w ould ‘an. 
‘inflation of the currency have? Some greeén- 


backers argue thut an abundance of money: 


mukes good times, as in the west, in the min- 
ing districts, where there is more money per 
capita, Wages are ligher than in the east. Is 
it true? Would not an increase jof the cur- 
rency bea gocd thing for the laboring man 
generally! (2) Yousay that if the govern- 
ment should furnish cheap money it would re- 
duce Wages in proportion. Why then did a 
contraction of thé currency after the rebellion 
make such hard times? Did wages rise as 
Money became scarce ? SUBSCRIBER. 


(1) The permanent effects of inflation 


would not be beneficial. During the trans- 


Those which had no value would be’ 


—and then you. 


What do you call. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1887. 


ition period it would be of advantage to 
debtors, but upon current exchance. it 
would have little or no influence. Money 
is only a medium of exchange, 
its last analysis, is barter. The conditions 
of production being equal, a bushel of A 
and a pound of B will exchange equally. 
If the exchange be effected by money, still 
it will be equal; if a bushel of A will sell 
for a dollar, a dollar will buy a pound of 
B; and if by some device.a bushel of A is 
made to sell for $2, it will cost $2 to buy a 
pound of B. tht a 

If, however, you buy a bushel of A at 
$1 on credit, and your hess falls due when 


a bushel of Ais worth $2, vou will be able. 
to discharge your debt at fifty cents on the. 


dollar. 
That wages are iieher that: iS, cher 


in conimediieseun the west than: in the: 


east, is not because there is more money per 
capita there, but because labor is near to 
land on whicb it can employ itself more 
easily than can Jabor in the east. It was 


not the amount of money during the war. 


that made wages -high, but the great 


amount of labor required and the small. 


number of men to do the labor. Opportu- 
nities to work were not so restricted, and 
wherever that is the case you will find 


wages high, no matter what may be the 


state of the currency. 

(2) The contraction of the currency 
ruined debtors by making them legally 
liable to pay two or three times what they 
had borrowed. At the same time the great 

“production following the dissolution of two 
armies made a sudden demand for land, 
which gave it an enormous «speculative 

value, thus reducing opport tunities to work 
concurrently with an increase of workers. 
The ruinous effects of currency contraction 


would have passed away soon but for the: 


contraction of. natural opportunities. 


Temperance. 

Exvizazeta, N. J.—I have been told that the 
economic bencfits of temperance would be en- 
joyed only by land owners. Is this true? I 
cannot understand it. MLARTIN. 

As a broad proposition it is true. Tem- 
pera 
makes high land values. For illustration 
take two’ extreme cases—a community of 
drunken loafers and a community of sober 
and industrigus men. Decent men would 
not care to settle in the community of 
drunkards, and decent men who were born. 
there would want to emigrate. Hence, de- 
mand for land would be kept at alow point. 
But into the community of sober and 
industrious men, other things © being. 
equal, there would bea stream of immi- 
gration which would make land in that 
community very valuable. 

When sobriety is exceptional the sober 
man is rewarded, but. when sobriety is 
general the. reward goes to land owners. 
Sobriety is like skill. “When skill-is excap- 
tional it commands high wages, but when 
‘it is general it does yok Nevertheless, 
skill adds no less to the wealth of the com- 
munity (indeed, it adds more), when it is 
general; but w hen it is general competition 
among the skilled for access to land be-. 
comes keen, and the advantages of skill 
are enjoyed by the owners of land. -If all 
workers were equally skilled, wages would 
be at a level, not on the highest plane, but 
on the lowest. The wages of the skilled 
man would be no more than those of the 
unskilled are now. 

Read chapters 2) and 3 of book Iv of 
“Progress and Poverty.” : 


The Adjustment of Land Taxes. 


Jackson, Tenn., May 22.—How will the 
value of land be adjusted for purposes of tax- 
aticn under your theory? 

Lask the above becatse I want to work. in 
harmony with your views. I will be called 
upon to publicly put your idea before the 
people; in fact, I am asked questions every 
day in regard to your position. Things are 
moving richt along. .No people in the world 
have been more imposed upon than the work- 
‘ers in this part of the Lord’s vineyard and 
they want “light.” See to it that they get the 
true light. 

I know that the value: of land depends upon 
the number of people who desire its use. 
But this way of deciding the question of value 
is beset with too much uncertainty. 

Will the value be placed upon density: of 
population—in «towns and cities, the ratio 
being between the number of people and a 
given number: cf: square feet, and-in the 
country in proportion to: the density per 
square mile or contiguity to centers of 
density? er Ge 
oo "Phis isan ampere unt matter, and we must 
fix upon'some $ Scientific and:sure principle to 
geo hand and. hand with’ the, impesition: of 
taxes levied on land, so that all who desire to 
oceupy Vacant land may know in advance its 
rental or taxable Value. Something: in» your. 
paper on this subject will be read with oa 


creat deal of interest.= I want to see: land- 


lordism killed too dead to ever be. revived. 
: OW ae T. 
- The value of Jand will be adjusted by. 
the demand for it, just as it isnow. If 
you hold land, whether racant or im- 
proved 1, which you can sell fora given 
price, that price “will be the basis of taxi- 
tions Tf the land value tax be advanced, 
to the full annual value. of the land, s 


that-land has no fee simple selling vale 


it will nevertheless. have a rental ralue. | 
You might not in that case find any one 
who would pay you $5,000 for your farm, 
but you would find plenty of people who | 
would pay. you $250a year for it. This 
$250 would be in’ part at Jeast an: bape se: 
ment rent, and it might be in part 
ground rent. 
rent. would be taken away from you in 
taxes. | oo 
It will not be necessary, for’ any one 
wanting vacant land to know how much 
‘the taxi is. When all land.walues are ap- 
propriated by the community in taxes, no 


one will keep valuable land out of use, : 


and unused land will not be valuable. It 
will be a drug in the market. ‘When some 
one wants it. he will take it 
claims dominion over it and puts a pri 

on it, that will prove that it has a value, 
cand it will be taxed accordingly; but. if no. 


price is put upon it, it will be free to. the} 
first comer who will use it without taxa] 
‘tion until it commands a, ground rent ing a 


the market. : 


-which, in: 


ance leads to prosperity and prosperity 


So much of itas was grout 


i any one } 


-and they would go untaxed. 


and 2 pee anes in one. 


pays a tax of from 850 to 860. per annum. The 
present rental value of such iand is from $£to 
35 per acre. Sheuld a tax be levied equal to 
its rental value? Would it: not. necessarily 
make his tax $400 or 
$50 or $60? And if so, how can it. be of ad- 
vantage to the small farmer? (2 ) Would 
shifting of taxation to full rental values be a. 
virtual repudiation of all debts ‘of which the 
only securities are mortgages on land ? Noth- 
ing can be clearer than the fact. that the land. 
must be nationalized as well as the mieans. of 
transportation and communication, ete. But: 
the writer cannot understand why yo Ss 
tem: would not. bear. down | upon. the small 
eos with nojust severity- yee ie 
CAE, HUTCHIN: 


(1) The: farmer now pays more thar 
taxes. You are thinking only of ta 


his farm, and we doubt “i you. made t 


high enough. But besides such ta 
customs taxes on foreien produc 
profits added; interna! revenue tax 
profits added; the taxes which revenue’ 
laws enable monopolists to impose on do- 
mestic products, with profits. added. To 
the extent that your farmer consumes any — 
of these things he-is taxed. Again, | all 
forms of taxation en labor produc 
courage production and ‘slacken 
hence, his. markets are sluggish and his 
profits small. But beyond all this is the 
effect that a land value tax would have on 
the value of the land of such farms as you. 
speak of. Eliminating the value of im- 
provements and the value of that farm ig | 
nearly, if not wholly, 2 speculative value. - 
It commands rent because. all land: equally” 
desirable is not in use, but: appropriated. 
If.a tax on land values high enough 
to make it unprofitable to “keep Jand 
out -of use were imposed, farms. 
like that of which you speak would have 
no value, except for the improvements, 
The land 
would be. just as “useful to the occupant, 
but there would be so much unused ana 
unoccupied land just as desirable. ‘that no 
one else would want that particular: land. 
Consequently it would command no groun 
rent and pay no tax. Taxes would be paid 
by men who used land which w as so much 
more desirable that it would be all in use. 
A farmer is a land-owner, a capitalist 
if Bis Jnveres 


a lax. This is Sth. 
possible instance may be: measure 
(2 2) It would mal cet fp socurity } 


tie ted Tand i in the si ame own: 

per acre and rented for $5. J] 

rented free for five years? use, With th 

tion of bringing it under cultivation. — To-day 
the rent of land under cultivation has risen to. 
$10 Per acre and it sells. for. & ’ 
sells for $200 also, but rents the 

years ARO? We can understa 

owner of unimproved. land mic 

sell it for’ less than ATIPEOY 6 


get E equally: pty cleare 

price as, uifless he was. 
brush. Mr. Weyr rich has nou stated 
facts. 


EARLY DAYS OF. CHRISTIANIT’ 


A Word From Rev. C. MM. Morse of Newe | 
castle, Pa., About the Work of the Barly: 
Caurche 
A writer in one of. our church papers ‘not 
long since condemned Heary George's : 
doctrine on the ground that it-is a ste 
ward, a return to: primitive ideas: 

vanced by Moses. Curious, isn’t it? 
church papers are “now sustained 
strenuous efforts of he: ‘pas 1 
culeation of the dictum thas. 

mene should take a cehureb paper : Jat 


as ad- 
The 


tain: : Bo 
Christ insisted that Hee came not t 
but. to fultill the! law. He ; : 


Nathing OE. real Shs 
doctrine of “the richt 
lose some of its sancti 
be compelled to give - 
nopely of aristocratic 
nents, br ut the: woul 


early. church was 3 
that it was a very ro 
tion As preyee bythe 


The wa was ae 
“pnalleviated despair; 

ated by an. eternal hope 

joy unspeakable and ful ae 
world nien were: . ‘hateful a an t hi 


The church had. fea ur 
A redeemed humanity 
dest of dignities. any 
simply. man. € ‘ 
-precicus, because tor every 
the sick were tended, the BO 
Wus represented as noble, 1 

- despised. . Purity anc 

ness and pity, humility 

tesy and sell- “FESDECH 
sential qualifications 

by the name. of © 

the innocence of he 

~ her most irresistible 

her best members dev 
which they regarded 
‘breaking down 
partition in Goris univ 
lgeration of all minor ane 
tfOns, and the fr 

itual nature.” 


Contest. last. | 

great deal of inter t $ 
first I was not friendly to oul 
ti life lone denioc 

years cant be ov ? 


ow 


You would do well to- reread AB ros ree P 


and 


Poverty,” carefully and critic “ally, 


chapter by*chapter, but especially the four A 


chapters of book Vv iil. 


Effect on Farmers and Mortgagees. © 


CuicaGo, May 2i.—(1) Suppose a farmer 
owns one hundred acres of fairly improy. 
and reasonably well stocked land, located. : 
a well settled state. 


At the. Pre ent time he} 


500 per year instead of ~ 
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THE STaxpDaRp ts furiwarded to sub- 
seribers by the carly morning mails each 
‘Friday. Subseribers who do not receive 
the paper promptly will confer a favor 
6 hy communicating with the publisher. 


wh hay FRANCHISES AT AUCTION. 
Qn Luesday last an auction was held in 
the office of Comptroller Loew, at which 
—avere sold the franchises for the building 
and operating of two lines of street. rail- 
way within the limits of this city—the 
Twenty-cighth and Tweniy-ninth street 
-eross town line and the electric line 
darough Fulton and West arecs connect- 
ing Fulton, Wall, Cortlandt and Chambers 
street ferries. The franchises were sold 
subject io the conditions that the pur- 
chasers should keep the streets in repair 
and free from dirt and snow; should pay 
all the expenses of the sale; and should, in 
_ addition, pay into the city treasury three 
per cent of their gross receipts for the 
first five vears and five per cent. there- 
after. Qn these terms corporations were 
found ready to pay 262-i0 per cent of 
their vearly gross receipts for one fran- 
chise and thirty-five per cent for the other. 
Mere we have, for the first time, a 
giimpse, imperfect and shadowy it is true, 
but a glimpse nevertheless, of the im- 
mense value of the privileges of street 
occupation that the corporation of New 
‘York has for more than a generation been 
bestowing with sucha lavish hand. The 
- franchises sold last Tuesday were of neces- 
sity far less valuable than most of those 
already granted away, for the simple 
reason that the franchise getters have had 
~. the first pick, and naturally enough have 
taken the best and left only the least de- 
“sirable; but the heavy prices paid wiil en- 
able the citizens of New York to form some 
vague idea of the immense value of such 
gigantic monopolies as the elevated roads, 
the Broadway and avenue lines, and the 
more important cross-town railways. — 
Under the old system of franchise grant- 
ine the beneficiaries were tle men on 
whem the privileres were bestowed, and 
the few individuals, who by virtue of politi- 
ca] power were in a position to “strike” 
the grantees for a portion of their profits. 
- Under the new system it may be assumed 
that at jeasi the larger part of the profits 
_of the franchises disposed of will be paid 
into the city iressury. Yet the great mass 
vet the ciuzens of New York will be no bet- 
ter off under the new dispensation than 
ander the old. 
public auction last Tuesday were as much 


‘THE STANDARD, 


and his pals they have, and know they 
have, no interest whatever. 


_—. 


When, indeed, the great reform shall 
have been accomplished, and the all inclu- 
ding rent franchise shall be restored to its 
proper owners by the absorption of land 
values in taxation, then it will be for the 
people to decide what measures they sha! 
take to insure that the values of such 
minor franchises as ‘street and ele- 
vaied railways shall be secured for 
those to whom they rightfully belong. 
Should it be found expedient to leave any 
monopolistic franchises to be operated by 
corporations or individuals the simple plan 
will doubtless be adopted of awarding 
them to those who will render the best 
service for the least possible charge, and in 
place of an auction to settle who among 
the bidders for a street railway privilege 
will pay most money into the city treasury, 
we shall probably have one to decide who 


‘among them will carry passengers at the 


lowest fares. 


THE FIRST LANDLORD. 

“God said, let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered into one place and let 
the dry land appear.” He commanced that 
the earth should bring forth all that was 
necessary to animal life, and He caused the 
animals to appear, and then in His own 
image created He man, and commanded 
him to be fruitful and multiply, and to sub- 
due the earth; but though He gave to man 
dominion over every living thing that 
moves upon the earth, yet He gave him 
not dominion over the land. He placed 
man in Eden, but when the creature dis- 
obeved, the Creator turned him out of the 
garden he had permitted him to use. 
When the time came for the founding of 
the chosen people “the Lord said unto 
Abraham, get thee out of thy country . .- 
into a land that I will show thee, and I will 
make thee a great nation.” After the im- 
migrants had multiplied ‘‘so that the land 
was not able to bear them,” Abraham 
made no claim to ownership, but he said 
unto Lot, “Is not the whole land before 
thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me; if thou will take the left hand, then I 
will go to the mght; or if thou depart to 
the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

After Abraham had settled in Canaan, 
the Lord gave the land unto him and his 
seed—that is, the whole chosen people. It 
was to these descendants that the com- 
mandments were given, and to each of 
these it was said, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord, thy God, 
giveth thee.” 7 

After the chosen people had lost their 
heritage and been delivered from the Ecyp- 
tian bondage, “the Lord spake unto Moses 
on Mount Sinai, saying:” ‘The land shall 
not be sold forever, for the land is Mine, for 
ye are strangers and sojourners with Me.” 
Then followed the provisions that substan- 
tially decreed that only the right to the use 
of the land could be sold, and even that 
right extended only to the year of jubilee, 
when it should be returned to the seller. 

But it will be noted that it was not until 
the chosen peopie had come in contact with 
the Egyptians that there was among them 
any custom of sale needing to be thus reg- 
ulated by law. Among the Egyptians, 
not represented in the Bible as enjoying 


God's favor, another rule prevailed, and it 


The two franchises sold at ! 


stolen from the people of this city as was | 


the franchise of the Broadway railroad, 
for buying which Jacob Sharp is now on 

tal, and far selling which a few aldermen 
‘are wearing striped suits in Sing Sing 
prison. 

The iand owners of New York collect from 
the peopie an immense yearly tribute in the 
shape of rent—not house hire or office hire, 
dui rent for the mere privilege of being 
and doing within the limits of the city. 
To this iribute every merchant, everv 
storekeeper, every clerk, every laborer, 
every artisan, every man and woman and 
child contributes, generally to the utmost 
limit of their ability. This is the true tax 
levy of New York city, rigorously imposed 
and impartially collected; and it is out of 
this immense fund, wrung from the people 

by virtue of the law that gives the few 
tae right to rob the many, that the com- 
paratively small amount of taxes to the 
- state and city governments is paid. The 
payment into the city treasury of the 
‘yearly vaiue of every street privilege 
: yet granted or to be granted would have 
mo el¥ect- save to increase by just that 
ms the net. profits of the owners of the 
nc. So far as the great mass of the 
jtizens are concerned the money might 

: just aswell be thrown into the river or 
pocketed by Juke Sharp and the ‘“boodle” 
idermen. The rent franchise overshad- 
and includes all other franchises, and 

50 Jongas that great robbery endures, it 
gepeci@us little difference to the peo- 

New York whether the lesser fran- 

hii: — stolen by one sct ci thieves gr 


as ; the unconscious comprehension ef 
this truth that “has rendered the voters of 
‘ew York so careless of political cor- 
rupues. Why should Smith the clerk, 
and Jones the journcyman, and Dennis the 
car driver—why should the small merchant, 
and the restaurant keeper, and the day 
~ daborer trouble their heads as to whether 
the alderman or officials they vote for are 
honest or dishonest? No aldermen have 
- ever robbed them! No aldermen ever can 
--rob them so long as the landlords’ 
superior right to rcb endures. Against the 
ne monstrous dishonesty that taxes them 
te the limits of endurance thev can, as the 
growth of the united labor party shows, be 
orgunized 2nd induced to do earnest and 
~eficiaat and self-denying work; but in 
aca minor siealiags as those of Jachne 


| 
| 


was among them that the first recorded 
operation in real estate occurred. In mo- 
tive, method and character this first great 
transaction of the kind differed in no way 
from those of the present day. 

Joseph, the chief servant of Pharaoh, 
having foreseen a famine, had gathered 
all the corn and stored it up. When the 
famine came he sold this corn until he had 
gathered into Pharaoh's coffers all the 
money that was to be found in Egypt or 
Canaan. When their money was spent 
the people save him all their cattle, and, 
the famine still continuing, the people 
came to Joseph, saying: 
aught left in the sight of my lord but our 
bodies and our lands. Buy us and our 
land for bread, and we and eur land wiil 
become servants to Pharaoh.” And Jo- 
seph accepted their offer, and he. said: 
“Behold, Thave bought you this day and 
your land for Pharaoh; lo, here is seed for 
you and ye shall sow the land. And it 
shall come to pass in the increase that ye 
shail give the jifth part unto Pharaoh, 
and four parts shall be your own.” 

This is the Seripture story of the rise of 
the claim to private ownership in Jand, 
and of the methced by which rent first 
arose among men. It is likewise the Bible 
story of the beginning of human slavery, 
and the declaration is explicit that the 
starving Eg¢ypiians in selling their land to 
Pharaoh likewise sold themselves, and in 
becoming tenants became slaves. And let 
not those who ignorantly attempt to defend 
Jandlordism as a scriptural institution for- 
get that this is described as the work of a 
heathen king ruling a people that enjoyed 
not God's favor, and that no sooner had 
the chosen people come cut of Egypt 
once more than the Lord, speaking 
through Moses, declared to them, ‘‘The 
land shall not be sold forever, for the land 

is Mine.” 


OxE day this week a procession of 
people passed before Judge Smythe plead- 
ing to indictments, receiving sentences 
and having days fixed for trial. Little 
boys of fourteen, and even us young as 
ten, women and full grown men, were in 
the line, and all were from the poor 
classes. One day’s history of this court 
room is, with slight weziations, its history 
on ail days, and yet some people fail to see 
the relation of poverty to crime. 


Straws show the direction of the wind. 
The half-holiday meeting at Chickering 
hall two weeks ago was poorly attended, 
although the names of Bishop Potter, the 
Rev. Mr. McArthur and ex-Governor 


“There is not 


1 


Abbett Jed the list of speakers. About the 
same time a temperance meeting presided 
over by ex-Chief Justice Davis but half 
filled Cooper union. At the Decoration 
day gathering at the Academy of Music, 
addressed by the governor of the state, the 
mayor of the city and the most popular 
Brooklyn preacher, there were many va- 
cant seats. And yet, Sunday night after 
Sunday night, the Academy of Music is 
packed at the meetings of the Anti- 
poverty society, and at the meeting last 
Sunday over 5,000 people were purged 
away. : 


Mayor Hewir1t hit the nail on the head 
when he said that the human race, ever since 
the days of Adam, has been an anti-poverty 
society, seeking, by labor and toil, to get out 
of the earth enough to supply its own wants, 
and thus keep poverty out of the world.— 
{Independent. 


How about that part of the human race 
which has no earth out of which to sup- 
ply its wants? 


PusH the tracts. They are doing glori- 
ous work and their usefulness is only 
beginning. Many a man on whom a 
brief spoken word would produce small 
effect may be sct to thinking by the read- 
ing of one of these little pamphlets, and 
when once a man begins to think the new 
crusade can surely count on him for a re- 
cruit. Hand the tracts to your friends, 
mail them with your letters, and send us 
lists of people to whom they can be for- 
warded. The <Anti-poverty society wants 
the names of hotel keepers who will keep 
tracts on hand for distribution among their 
guests, and of postmasters who will place 
them in their boxes. Push the tracts! 


THE Morning Jo urnal has been printing 


some seemingly well authenticated storics~ 


of horrible brutality to the inmates of the 
city asylum for the insane. 
other papers pay’ any attention to them; 
but we are glad to see that Mayor Hewitt 
has ordered an investigation, and trust 
that if he finds but one tithe of them true, 
he will make short work of the Bureau of 
charities and corrections. 


Dr. MecGilynn’s Lecturey 

On last Thursday evening Dr. McGlynn ad- 
dressed an audience at Waterbury, Conn., 
the proceeds of the lecture going to the treas- 
ury of the general hospital of that place. 
There was a fair audience present, and from 
the newspapers and letters received at THE 
STANDARD office it is evident that the reverend 
doctor made a deep impression, his lecture 
being “Heads and Hearts.” The recipients of 
the bencfits from the doctor's work of charity 


will be Jargely the poor among the Catholics: 


of Waterbury and the surrounding towns, yct 
some of the priests of the locality endeavored 
to coerce their parishioners into remain- 
ing away from the lecture. Men who 
were selling tickets were actually waited 
upon by priests and told of the “evil? they 
Were perpetrating in working for the success 
of the lecture. We have word from one gen- 
tleman who attended, however, that he never 
had heard as much true religion in his hfe as 
he did during the evening when he sat: listen- 
ing to Dr. McGlynn. On Friday evening the 
doctor delivered his lecture, “The Cross of 
the New Crusade,” in Meriden, the event 
proving a success in every way. On Sunday 
afterncon, at the invitation of Dakin pest, G. 
A. R., Dr. MeGlynn addressed several pests 
of the Grand army at Cypress Hill ecm- 
etery. About 5,000 persons were pres- 
ent. Mayor Whitney of Brooklyn pre- 
sided. Sunday evening the dector delivered 
a great oration at the Academy of Musie, 
New York. On Morday evening Dr. McGlynn 
and Henry George visited Newark, Rev. 
Hugh O. Pentecost presiding at the meeting. 
On Tuesday evening the doctor lectured at 
Danbury, Conn., jcintly for the benefit of the 
local land and labor club and the Knights of 
Labor. The Opera house was packed, and 
hundreds were turned away. A procession 
with a band at its head was formed in front 
of the hotel where the doctor was staying, 
and he was escorted in this manner to the 
Opera house. It was calculated that of 
every fifteen inhabitants of Danbury two were 
present at the Iccture. 


Labor Treubles. 
Bradstreet's 


strike froma May 1 to May 26. During the 


week ending with the 26th strikes took place. 


at Pottsville, Pa. (400 rolling mill empleyes) 
Kingston (150 cement mine employes), Boston 
(300 horseshoers), Brooklyn (surzica!l instru- 
ment makers and cabinet makers), Denver 
(600 brick imakers), Tadianapolis () ear 
drivers), Pittsburg (2,000 brick inakers), Wash. 
ington (150 building inaterial workers), Fall 
River (14 cotton weavers), Taunton, Mass, 
(dye hands), Rutland (cumpositors), Cinein- 
nati (750 safe maker 8); aud) New York (horse 
collar makers and @lass lievéle: *s.) 

The great lockout of the building trades in 
Chicage, begin four weeks ago, has resulted 
in making 17,900 men idle, and caused thus 
far a less of $560,000 in wages. Over 1,000 
first-class mechanics have left the city. 

The local stove manufacturers of Ditrebure 
and a committee of the Stove molders? union 


have had a conference, at which the meanulae-- 


turers offered to withdr aw the St. Leuis: pat- 
terns entirely if the meulders would sign an 
agreement to worn at the oid wages for the 
rest of the vear. 

‘The Reading iron company of Reading, Pa., 
on Saturday pested in all its works the notice: 
of a ten per cent reduction in wages, to begin 
on June 13.. The reducticn will atfect 1,500 
employes. ngs 

After sixteen wecits the brauble betiveen the 
garment cutters and trimmers 
the Knights of Labor and the Phiiade! phia | 
clothing exchange was settled on last Friday 
ata conference. The agreement cf May, i8s6, 
was renewed. The Kmghts of Labor were 
successful. oe ee 


The Organization of California. | 
Santa Rosa, Cal.—lamon a pilrrimace, 
orgunizing Jand and labor clubs through this 
part of California, under the direction of the 
state central committee, Judge James &. 
Maguire, chairman, and have met with en- 
_couraging success. Ever yWhere the peupic ! 
“Jisten to the principles of the new party with 
eager interest, Which will. become intensified 
as the'movement grows..* 

Isend congratulations for the magnificent 
progress you are making in the vast. 
PETER ROBERTS, 
Deputy Siate Organizer. 


A Business Meeting of the Auti-Peverty. 
Socicty. 

A business meeting of the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety will be held on Saturday evening, June 
4, at eight o’clock, at Irving hall. The’ Rev. 
Dr. Edward McGlynn, president of the. socie- 
ty, will be in the chair. 


None of the | 


weekly table gave last. Satur- 
day 73,287 as the number of persons going on | 


belongines to! } 
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THE CHURCH AND THE LAND. 


Detroit Evening News, 

In spite of the fact thatthe Georgian theory 
of. jand. tenure has secured a very large 
Catholic support; in spite of the claim that Dr. 
Corrigan occupies a unique position in his de- 
nunciation of that thesry; in spite, too, of the 
allegation that the Irish bishops have, in a 
way, approved of the system of which Henry 
George is just now the central sun and the 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn the bright particular star, 
there can be tittle doubt that the Roman 
Catholic church in this country is arraying 
itself quietly, but actively, against the new 
theory: Within six monthsa score of pam- 
phlets have appeared from Catholic sources 
on this subject. The leading Catholic maga- 
zine, the Catholic World, has not appeared 
for months without one or more discussions of 
the scheme by bright lay minds like C. M. 
O’Keefe or Conde Pallen, or professors of 
divinity like the Rev. Edward McSweeney. 
Lectures kave been given by the dozen and 
printed in cheap form for general circu- 
laticn. The conferences, the sodalities, the 
confraternities, all the church sccicties in fact, 
have-had.the opposite doctrine expounded to 
them. The whole of that compiex yet com- 
pact machinery which the church of Rome can 
bring to bear on any question has been set in 
moficn, and the prospect is that the body 
which Dr. McGlynn saw fit to separate from 
will be one of the strongest opponents of the 
system of which he has become an ally. 

It is noticeable, too, that none of these ad- 
verse philosophers deny all that George 
claims. They admit that the state has a 
right, for its own good and for that of its 
citizens, to limit the possession of land to 
actual needs, and to prevent the intrusion of 
aliens, either individuals or corporations, into 
the land holding class of a nation. They 
econeede that all necessary and proper re- 
strictions may be placed on land holding, for 
such restrictions, so far from destroying the 
principle, surround it with greater safe- 
guards. But the principle they will not give 
up, and they defend their discussion of it as 
a matter of morals, and not asa question of 
polities. It is an offense against morals t»> 
conunit theft. Theft cannot be committed 
unless there be property rights, and by rights 
of ownership are understood the moral power 
or faculty of claiming an object as one’s own, 
and disposing of both the object and its utility 
according to one’s own good will, without in- 
terference frcem others. The church, as she 
understands her position, has it in her prov- 
ince to define what is property and what is 
not, in order that her members may know 
what constitutes theft and what lawful ap- 
propriation. 

This proposition in morals and this assertion 
of the church’s right to define morals as ap- 
plied to property constitute the basis of all 
the lectures, pamphiets and essays which have 
been turned out from Catholic presses and 
distributed through innumerable agencies to 
the Catholic reading public. It would be im- 
possible in a single newspaper article to give 
even the most meager outline of the ingenious 
arguments by which the writers in question 
demcnstrate to their own satisfaction the in- 
ciusion.of”land in the rightful. category of 
property or personal ownership. Nor is such 
an eiaboration necessary. The fact which is 
of interest to American society is that the 
publications we refer to are indicative of the 
ultimate attitude of the Roman church on this 
subject and of a contest in the near future in 
the domain of American politics, in which that 
powerful organization may be expected to 
take an open and an important part. 

Lying on cur table at the present moment 
are five essays, arrived almost simulta- 
neously, all frcm the pens of Catholic authors 
of ‘high’ sfanding, and all assailing the Geor o- 
ian thecry with 2 vigor and a force of ecasuis- 
try to be found nowhere e!se among the op- 
ponents of George. The American Catholic 
Quarterly Review of Philadelphia has an ar- 
ticle on “Land and Laber,” the title of one of 
George’s chapters in “‘Progressand Poverty,” 
by Father-Ronayne, a Jesuit; and in the Cath- 


| olie World for June “Lacordaire on Property” 
is 


reviewed by Rev. Edward McSweeney, 
from the anti-Georgian point ef view. Rev. 
Willibald Hackner, through the Catholic pub- 
hention’ society of New York, furnishes a 
pamphlet of sixty pages, entitled ‘Socialism 
and. the Church; 9 or, Henry 
Corrigan,’ “Henry 
and. His Land Theories,” by — Rev. 
Henry A. Brann, is reprinted rom 
the Cutholie World of March: and St. Xavier's 
conierence of Cincinnati sends in pamphlet 
forma lecture 1 by Rev. Edward A. Higgins, a 
eesuit of that city, delivered in reply to 
Father MeGlynn's lecture onthe new crusade, 
entitled “Fallacies of Henry George exposed 
and refuted: the true philosophy of the land 
question.” These constitute but a small por- 
tion cf the flood of controversial literature 
which Catholic writers have precipitated 
upen Geérge. Of allthis mass of literature, 
uie last mentioned, by the Jesuit Higgins, has 
attention and is 
queniiy queted. Itis evidently. regarded by 
the Catholic opponents of George as furnish- 
ing the most efficient wWeapens aguinst the 
Georgian heresy. 

The whoie of this literature, however, 
forms but the advance skirmish line of the 
church’s assault. The heavy battalions are 
immediately in the rear‘and are about ready 
to make their charge. The _ pope e himself his 
sounde «tothe bugle, which ois the signal fcr 
attack all ateng the Hne, in his letter of sym- 
pathy and approval to Archbishop Corrigan 
of New York. The letter takes oceasion to 
condemn the “eontumacious disobedience of a 


George 


; priest, one ef your subjects,” and reprobates 


certain “vicicus seeds of doctrine’: “eencern- 
ing. the right of property, Tu dces. not, how- 
Overy ‘deline the dcetrine which is condemned 
sith apy degree of precision, although its 


refereuce to that of George and MeGlynn is” 


perfsetiv apparent. It promises, however, te 
furtush * through the sacred congrevation " 

ihe: propaganda timely measures for th 
eerrection of the rebellion.” 

-'Phis wilball prove very: interesting to Amer-. 
icung, without regard to their religious atfitia- 
Lous, and this, we imagine, is the way most 
uf Lieu ay I lock atit. An American. citizen 
prurt ses Qineusure of lecislation. Many of 
his fellow citizens approve it. A> political 
PRUE, composed of former. members ofthe old 
parties, rapiily forms to promute it. The bal- 


whee ef the old parties is distur! aed, andot be- 4 
the alew 


crowth Gf 
eo result! in 


CUMICS evident tbat the 
par tyamay have a decisive 
presideutisl cleeuon. 
© -hurch atthis point throws hinself into. the 
preneh, 
matter 
by an exercise of his religious authority, © te, 
crush out what he ts pleased to call “a rebel- 


“the: next 


Jinn”? so ae as his religious “subjects” partici- | 


pate ini 
Has Graver Cleveland secured the services 
of an American Er rington at Rome? 


Hind ot Stealing ‘Leads to 

.. Another. 

BoyYLeston, Ind.—How plainly the facts set 
forth in ‘Progress and Poverty” are verified. 
AsI write an excursion train speeds past, 
going ‘to Muncie. They have struck gas 
there aud land values are going up to dizzy 
heights. The object of this excursion is to see 
the cause of this immense prosperity. Few 
seem to understand that this great advance 


How 7 One 


George VS. - 


mest. fre- | 


“Union square 
Jesus,” taking up that. part of Isaiah which 


“resu 


: “their: 
The head of the Roman 


and assuming. jurisdiction over the: 
GSA Question - “of morals, undertakes, . 


party of a quarter of a century 
true democratic: party, as the labor party of 
to-day is, and the name now rightfully be- 
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in land values simply means that. labor and 
capital must pay just so much, more for the 
privilege of being allowed to go to work and 
create wealth At Frankfort, the county 
seat of Clinton county, there are two gas 
companies at work drilling, and if they should 
obtain gas it will put land, which is already 
high, clear out of the reach of any except the 
very rich men, and so the most of us wil! have 
to pay in heavy instalments for being allowed 
by the landlords to live on this part of God's 
globe. 

Some say: ‘Why don’t you get a piece of 
land and then vou can enjoy the boom.” 


They had just as well say that we ought to 


have been born years ago when land was 
cheap. The. fact is that the children of poor 
parents that are coming into the world now 
can’t hope to live, except as they make terms 
Veith landiords, and with every increase in 
productive power the terms with the land- 
lord are becoming harder to make. Of course 
the use of natural gas will decrease the 
amount of coal and wood wanted, and it will 


throw some men out of emp]ceyment and coni- . 


pel them to compete with men in other 
branches of industry, thus decreasing the 
Ww ages ofall. It also hurts the merchant, for 
aman is a purchaser generally to the extent 
of his means, and if his ability to buy is 
destroyed it is certain to hurt the seller.” 

Certain it is that natural ges is in itself a 
blessing; it can be produced cheaper and is 
more convenient than either wood or cual, but 
when it is considered that it throws some 
men out of employment and forces others to 
pay more for the use of land upon which they 
must work, it becomes a blessing to a few and 
aw curse toa great many 

Private property in land is absolately a 
lock out of labor by landlords. I know men 
that walked five miles night and morning last 
Winter to cut wood, and they could not make 
over fifty cents a day. Part of the time the- 
weather was bad, and they could not get to 
their work. They made, some one told me, 
$2.50 a week, out of which they had to live 
and pay rent. Men cannot live and pay rent 
on such wages, and no less than twelve fami- 
lies had meat stolen, while chickens and’ tur- 
keys disappeared at a lively rate. Since 
there has been more and better paying work, 
no chickens have been stolen, and no. smoke 
houses have been pilfered in’ my neighbor- 
hood. 

All this goes to show that to deny men an 
opportunity to make a living by honest work 
is to force them to steal, and to deny men ac-_ 
cess to land is to deny them the right to work. 

JOHN. GOFF. 


Another _Clergyman Enlists in the New Cru- 
sade. 

Rev. E. M. Botterill of the First Regular 
Baptist church of Harrisburg, Pa., in an ad- 
dress on ‘The Cross of the New Crusade,” on 
a recent Sunday evening before a very large 
congregation, said: ‘‘The watchman sees in 
the distance a new assembly of earnest men, 
armed with a good intent, and rallying 
around a symbol older than Calvary, but 
transferred into power by the tragedy at 
Calvary. The inquiry made, ‘Who are these? 
elicits the answer, ‘Another Crusade.’ .. . 

IT see the banner of a new crusade borne by 
heroic hands outside the pale of the church. | 
The men leading, you cannot bend; they are 
not built in sections; you cannot break them, 
for Ged and right and humanity are with 
them; the symbol of our holy religion they 
bear will be a fatal weakness to. them, or it 
will be well nigh Omnipotence as was the ark 
at Jericho, just in proportion to the 
purity or impurity of the hands bearing it 
into the fray. . . . The crusade has come 
from the conviction that the highest call in 
the world is to forget sclf, to lay aside strife, to 
abolish injustice, and to labor and, perhaps, 
die for humanity. . . . I thank God. for 
the unbroken succession of convinced and 
resistless enthusiasts for the regeneration of 
society, for men filled with magnetic scecial 
sympathy, ready ‘to make. war on poverty, 
disease, slavery, want, both in its causes and 
issues. Men who come -nct to. be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give their lives as 
a ransom for many. No century. has. been 
without them, no age unillumined: by their 
flaming zeal. Men ‘like Dr. McGiyan, who 
proves his apostolic succession by. the sac- 
rificial zeal and the kindred soul Hfe with the | 
men who. fellowed the Nazarene. | Bold, 
brave, beautiful, priest of God's anointing, 
may he see the battle end. in everlasting: 
victory, which he has so hervically opened.” S 


An Appeal From Ohio. 

Crxcixnatr.—I see that some one in the last 
issue of your paper: proposes contributions to 
a fund to provide means for propaganda, I. e., 
speakers, tracts, etc. I sincerely hope that 
this will meet. with a generous response, and 
that our central. committee may be furnished 
with ample sinews of war to. make the cam- 
paign warm throughout the country. 

What I wish to add is this: If there is any 
wicked reader of THE STanparD who-has. 
been harboring evii designs toward the Ohio 
valley in par ticular here isa chance to get in 
his work. Qur club. has been authorized to 
act as ormanizers for Ohio'and Kentucky, and 

we went funds to help us push the. organiza- 
tion of land and labor clubs in these two 
states. Moreover, we wish to spread the gos- 
pel throughout this valley, Ohio; West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee,. Indiana and 
southern Illinois. Contributions may be. sent 
to meat 258 Vine street, Cincinnati, aud will 
be acknowledged in THE STANDARD. 
Davin DEBECK,. M. D., 
Financial Seeretury Henry George Club. 


Christ and the YWosaic Goce. 

Rev. Charles P. McCarthy 
evening dclivered a discourse in: his hall at 52 
on “The Land: Doctrines of. 


Jesus read in the synagegue at Nazareth, and- 
which referred to the jubilee year in the Mo- 
saic land code. The fundamental canon of | 


-the jubilee’ code was that “The land shalt 
-not be sold fore 


{ ever,” and the reason was civen: 
to Moses. by God, who said: “For the land is 


“mine.” Thus were ail the lands resumed by” 
~allotments: ie 
showed 


the tribe every hHity years, and 
made to the families. Mr: MeCar thy s 
thata PLOPEE reading, of the Scriptu 
tablished the fact that Christ: See < 
scitate and revivify the M 

tem which had so long falle 

all record of: its practical: 

been lest; in short, tha, iB 

ActiNe revival, as ow 

words, : “The neceutatle year Of b 
formed” the. potential’ work for which th 
Vine Nazarene was_ ar 


the Lord.’ 7 


“The Libers tL: Democratic 7 Ps 
Ww ASHINGTON. “In. my * 


longs to the latter. . But since it has been ap- jf 
prepriated by others, and now stands for | 
principles that would no doubt be. repudiated | 


by Jetferson, to take it with its present mean--|- 


ing would be misleading. But would it not 
still be availabie with a qualifying term ¢ 
There is a term, which to educated Ameri icans 
of to-day is only less inspiring than the name 
“democratic” used in its. original sense > and 
that is “liberal.” W. hy not call the new party 
the ‘‘liberal democratic” ‘party 


last: Sunday 


| 


ae 
HOTTER THAN THE WEATHER, 


The Parishioners of Sr. Srephen’s ‘Wit 
Stand by Dr. McGliyun, Even if He is Ex. 
communicated, 

“Tam glad that, despite the warm Weather, 
your enthusiasm and determination to Stand 
by Dr. McGlynn are as strong as ever.” 

This was said by Mr. Gahan last Friday 
evening at the weekly meeting of the gi 
Stephen’s parishioners, held at: International 
hall. By half-past 7 every seat and available 
standing space was crowded. At 8 o’elock 
Messrs. John R. Feeny, Carey, Gahan, Ryan, 
Norris and others wedged their way throuch 
the crowd to the platform, and were cordially 
received by the audience. Mr.--Feeny, ag 
chairman, opened the meeting with the usual 
story of the rensons for holding the Meetings, 
and said that whatever micht be “the conely- 
sion reached by the Cathclic churchauthorities 


-in the case of Dr. McGlynn, his faithful parish. 


ioners, not. to speak ef two million Catholics 
in. the United States, would. stand by hin 


. Would never desert him. 


Mr. Gahan began his remarks. swith the Selle 
tence at the beginning of this article, and, 
continuing, said that the people of St. Ste- 
phenehad: not been intimidated. by the for- 
midable bulldozing document in the shape of 
a private letter from Mr. Pecci of Rome to 
Michael Augustine Corrigan of Murray hill, 
which. the ‘Tatter, in.abuse of the position he: 
held, had allowed to be spread. before the 
Catholics of this city as an official pronounce 
ment to the archbishop of New York from the 
pope of Rome... The publication of this letter 
in the daily papers, with their flaring, mis-. 
leading headlines, had had for the moment 
a damaging effect among - the Cath- 
olics,’ which -passed away when, on closer 
examination, it was found. that the letter 
from-Rome was only an ansWer: to, one. sent 
from Murray hill, in. which complaint was 
made that a “subject? of the Murray hill 
writer had been “contumacious.” Ag 
far. as Catholics generally were. con- 
cerned, the letter of the pope to Cor- 
rigan was entitled to. the same respect 
as any other letter sent by any respectable 
old gentleman toa “venerable? friend, and 
no more. The archbishop has been guilty of 
an attempt to mislead. the Catholic people of 
this city. He knows, and I know, that the 
pope is infallible onIy inamatters of ‘faith and 
morals, and then only when speaking ex- 
eathedra and addressing the universal church. 
-Now, Mr. Corrigan is not by any means the 
niversal church, nor‘is. his marble palace and 
the cathedral attached toit. Therefore, no 
letter addressed. by the pope to Archbishop 
‘Corrigan is entitied to any more. considera- 
tion than would be a. letter addressed by Mr. 
Pecci of Italy to M. A. Corrigan of the United 
States. In the letter sent by Mr..Corrigan 
our. Dr. McGlynn was charged with being 
contumaciouvs. Well, our Savior Was. con- 
tumacious once when he refused to 
follow. the. advice of the devil. The 
fact is this, and. you of St. Stephen’s 
should never forget it.. Your pastor was sus- 
pended because he devoted his life to trying 
to benefit the poor—to lift them up. from the 
condition in which they now are. Dr. Me- 
Donnell, the archbisnop’s private secretary, 
told a reporter of one of the daily papers. that 
the pope thoroughly understood the differ- 
ences. between the archbishop and the sus- 
pended vriest, that he had been made 
acquainted. with both sides of the contro- 
versy, for Herry George’s works. and THE 
STANDARD had been sent to Rome some months 
ago for examination; that they had been 
examined by. two learned theologians, who 
had given the pope. their adverse. opinions; 
that the pope, having a fall understanding of 
the position taken. by Dr. MeGlynn,. had dlis- 
approved it, onthe ground that it was vicious. 
Now, I happen to know that there is but. one 
man near the pope who can speak or- 
read English—Cardinal Howard, a brother of 
the English duke of Norfolk, and the bitterest 
enemy of the common people: there is in the 
Catholic church. Even he could not read and 
understand “Progress and Poverty” in the 
time that has elapsed. since Dr.’ McDonnell 
says the books were forwarded to Rome. But 
the private secretary says two “learned the- 
ologians” had read und passed upon, not only 
‘Progress and Poverty,” but. Henry George’s 
other works, and THE StanDarp. It would 
be impossible. Noman or men without bias 
could do.it in this short time. It would take 
them much longer to read and: digest THE 
STANDARD alone, which is a newspaper edi- 
tion of “Progress and Poverty,” leaving out of 
consideration altogether the books written by 
its editor on the labor problem. And when 
you come to consider that before the pope 
or the “two learned theologians” could reak 
Mr. George’s bocks or THE STANDARD: at alt 
they would have to be translated. into Latin. 
you will readily understand that the archbish« 
op’s private secretary has been handling the 
truth very carelessly, to put it mildly. 
No,” my: friends, if the pope passes 


judgment onthe doctor based on the evidence 


proportion.» 


now before him, he will be making a great 
mistake. The truth is not yet before him, and 
when he does seeit I predict: that the most 

angry man in the church. will be Pope Leo 
XIU. It will befor him to decide whether 
the membership of the church in this country 
shall be increased by hundreds of thousands 
or whether it shall be decreased in the same 
And it will be also for: him to de- 
cide whether 2 man can bean American Cath- 
olic and a free and independent citizen of the 


- United States, or a subject of the representa- 


tive of an- italian. church court: without the 
right to act in polities according to his own 
conscience. I have no. doubt as to the ultimate 
result. 

Dr. Carey inate a Src and effective: ae 
dress, in the course: of which he notified his 


‘aucience’ that on. the following Sunday & 


collection would be taken’ 
seminary, “St. Stephen's 
same as the cathedral’s, 
Colton will. have to get it. 


up for the Troy 
: ne is. the 


In ise oe ime 


set all the true-f iends of our pe ecuted pas- 


The 


uae 


: within. twe 
View the republican. oa 


2eo Was the |. 


“The meeting then” adjour e an next 


‘Friday evening. 


: The Free Soil Club. 

On Tuesday evening last the free soil clad 
met at dmner at Fiorence hall, corner’ of 
Second avenue and. First street bout. fity 
members and their friends w present. | 


- HE WEEK. 


Two great conflagrations ‘have lately 
shocked civilization. By the burning of 
tive Opera Comique in Paris a number of 

rsons, variously estimated at from one 
‘te two hundred, lost their lives, and by the 
great car stable fire in New York over one 
jpundred families were rendered absolutely 
homeless and destitute and some thirteen 
hundred horses perished. 

The occurrence of two such catastrophes 
within a single week is a grim comment 

n the recent remark of a distinguished 
jpsurance actuary that his business was to 
keep buildings from being burned. It is 
gn easy spatter 10 erect buildings that can- 

tbe burned; but it is cheaper to put up 
perishable structures, to rely on an efficient 
tire department to minimize the risk of ab- 
golute destruction, 2nd to avail of the in- 
surance system to distribute whatever loss 
does occur over the entire community. If 
the owners of buildings were held strictly 
accountable for whatever loss of life or 
propexiy might be caused by their burn- 
ing, car insurance companies might soon 
goout of business. But then, to be sure, 
the owners of the lands on which ihe build- 
ings siand would have to content them- 
geives with smaller rents. 


The cerfainty with which industry and 
thrift are rewarded in this country has re- 
ceived a fresh and striking illustration— 
this tirae in the person of Senator Sher- 
man of Ohio. Last February the senator 
bought. 100 acres of land near Findlav, 
Qhio, paving £30,600 for it. Within thirty 
davs he was offered $60,000 for it; within 
sixty days he refused $80,000: and the 
Jatest advices are that “a well known 
capite.list” is so anxious to secure that. hun- 
dred acres that he is willing to pay £150,- 
Ofer it; so that asa reward for three 
montis: hard work doing nothing Mr. 
Sherrian can putin his pocket the neat 
little :zumn of £120,000 hard cash. 

The same journal that nurrates these 
things telis us that Findlay may properly 
be called the gas center of the United 
States: that its population has trebled since 
Senator Sherman became an investor, and 
that the sales of land have already reached 
gore than $3,000,000 a week. 6 

The British hosiery company of Thorn- 
ton, BR. OL, bas announced that it will 
shortly be compelled to reduce its working 
force by one-half, if not to shut down 
altogether. This company is a_ direct 
groduct of our infant industry-fostering 
aariff. It came here from England in iSs4, 

- winging its own machinery and its own 

speratives, thus cunningly getting inside 

the fence which we of the United States 
have built arcund our country, and now, 
after three vears of struggling, during 
which the American people have been 
seavily taxed for its support, ii finds itself 

Yorced to shut up shep and disband its 

operatives to swell the ranks of unem- 

ploved protected American labor. 
This protection is a great scheme. First 
“we ciap a heavy duty on English made ho- 
siery, so that our American manufactur- 
ers may charge more for their hosiery, 
and so be enabled to pay their workmen 
higher wages. Next we import laborers 
by the scores of thousands, in order that 
oar hosiery manvfacturers may take ad- 
wantage of competition to cut. down waves. 

Then we bring over an English hosiery 


factory complete, so that our manufactur- 


ers may have a taste of competition them- 
selves, and see how ihey like it. And 
finally it appears by practical demonstra- 
tion like this at Thornton, R. L, that there 
isn't a great deal of money in the hosiery 
making business, anyhow, for either em- 
ployers or employed. Meantime we keep 
on throwing into the treasury and distrib- 
uting among proiccc  menufacturers of 
one sort and another the money that, if we 
<ould only use it to buy stockings with, 
+ might enable the British hosiery company 
of Thornton, R. I., to work full time, and 
keep its operatives out of that genuinely 
protective institution, the poor house. 


Beneath the tide water Jands of South 
Carolina lie immense deposits of phosphate 
rock, relics of a preadamite age, when 
great whales and prodigjous sharks and 
strange reptiles lived and died in the sea 
which then covered those parts. This 
phosphate possesses great value as a fertil- 
izer, and has the advantage of being eas- 
ily mined and requiring very little manipu- 
lation to fit it for application to the soil. 
Under these circumstances one might sup- 
pose that the more of it mined the better, 
since every pound of it isa direct addition to 
the food producing power of the country. 
This, however, is a mistal:e; the phosphate 
rock is not there for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of the United States or of South Czro- 
lina, but rather for ihe advantage of the 
lucky fellows who own the land beneath 
which it lies. These men have been con- 
sidering the situation. Lest year they al- 
lowed to be dug cut 450,000 tons of phos- 
phaies,and received in return the pitiful sum 
of $2,006,000; out of which they had to pro- 
wide for the hire of the men who aciually 
did the digging. This year they intend to 
Get their $2,000,000 without allowing quite 
somuch phosphate to be dug. and conse- 
quently without havinz to disburse so 
much money to the vulgar fellows who 
handle the picks and spades. So they have 
formed a syndicate ox pool. Mr. David 
Roberts of Charleston, S. C., is to be the 
Manager, and is to have absolute control 
of every ton of phosphate rock mined, 
with power io sell at such rates as he 
May fix. A maicrial advance in pricemay 
cherefore be anticipated, and whiat the 
south Carolinians hvmorously call the 
prosperity of their state will be largely en- 
hanced. 

It is reported that natural gas has been 
struck within the limits of Cincinnati; and 
aaturally the effect Jaas been a prompt ad- 
7ance in Cincinnati sez] estate. If the re- 
fort be verified, and it should be found that 

cinnati really overlies a considerable 
fas deposit, the people of that city will 
have reason to curse the day that the dis- 
covery was made. The day's toil of the 
Cincinnati laborer will not be shortened 
by a minute nor his wages advanced u 
cent, his portion in God's new-discovered 
Sift will be 10 move into a more squalid 
jodgin:, 10 see his children condemned to 
early death, or grow up stunted, usedu- 
cated and degraded. Production will be 


rendered easier; wealth will be multiplied 
and multiplied again. Lands now vacant 
will be covered with factories and palaces; 
spacious parks will be gay with carriages 
and horses and groups of happy children. 
Tourists will visit Cincinnati, will mar- 
vel at her wealth, praise her enter- 
prise and delightedly inspect her char- 
itable institutions. Churches will flourish, 
eloquent preachers be attracted to their 
pulpits, vast sums be collected for home 
and foreign missions, and earnest, devoted 
men thrust wealth and comfort contempt- 
uously aside to go down among the poor 
and preach the gospel of resignation on 
earth and eternal bliss hereafter. And 
meantime the men and women and little 
children whose brains and muscles, work- 
ing upon and with the wondrous natural 
bounties of the Creator, have produced 
this wealth, have built these palaces and 
churches and asylums, have laid out and 
beautified these parks and avenues—they, 
alas! will be herded in filthy tenements, 
and struggling desperately in the horrid 
slough of poverty, with our Atkinsons and 
Depews standing contentedly on the bor- 
ders of the slough, telling them that it’s all 
2 misconception—that they really have far 
more than they have any right to expect, 
and are all independently rich, if they did 
but know it. 

Natural gas in Cincinnati will be a 
blessing to those Cincinnatians who can 
say of it: “This is mine, to have and to 
hold, to sellor give away, to use, abuse 
or waste, as I deem best;” but to the great 
mass of Cincinnati’s citizens it will be little 
but a curse. ; 


They are having a time over in Belgium. 
Domestic industry is being encouraged 
and the wealth of the country immeasur- 
ably increased by protection, with the sin- 
gular result that the ungrateful people are 
soing without food, assembling in mobs, 
flaunting red flags, threatening dynamite 
and disorganizing society generally. 

The infant industry which Belgium has 
underiaken to protect is that of agricul- 
ture, and the method of protection is the 
imposition of import duties upon meat and 
other articles of food. On principles of 
economic law with which the American 
public is sufficiently familiar this should 
result in a beneficent diversifying of 
Belgian industries and an immense and 


| prompt increase of Belgian prosperity. 


The farmers, getting higher prices for 
their products, should be able to pay their 
laborers better wages; the increased wages 
of agriculture should draw laborers from 
the overcrowded towns to the fields; the 
scarcity of town labor thus produced should 
enable the town laborers to get higher 
wages; the higher wages of the town la- 
borers should enable them to pay the 
higher prices demanded for food products, 
and thus all things should work together 
for good, and every Belgian subject become 
independently rich by the simple process 
of paying as much as possible for what he 
had to buy, and taking as little as possible 
for what he had to sell. If only the thing 
could once get fairly started everything 
would be lovely; but the trouble seems to 
be that nobody will begin. The farmers 
can't get higher prices till the people will 
pay them; the people won't pay them till 
they get their wages raised; the wages 
won't rise till some more of the people go 
to farming; no more of the people will go 
to farming till the farmers want them, and 
the farmers don’t want them until the era 
of high prices shall arrive. 

It's like the old nursery story: The 7ox 
won't driak the water, the water won't 
quench the fire, the fire won’t burn the 
stick, the stick won't beat the dog, the dog 
wont bite the pig, and the pig won't go. 
And so, just for want of a hand at the 
starting bar of the protectionist machine, 
the whole scheme has fallen through, and 
in plac: ~°1..dunting toa higher plane of 
civilization, poor Belgium has taken a step 
downward toward anarchy. And_ the 
worst of it is, that these wretched Belgian 
werkmen, with their crude, unscientific, 
politico-economical ideas, will be coming 
over here and sowing the seeds of discon- 
tent among the happy miners of Hazie- 
brook, Pennsylvania, or the contented ten- 
ants of Mr. Scully in Dlinois, or the leisured 
residents of Avenues A, B, and C, New 
York. Really, something ought to be done. 


Belgium protects her land owners 
against the harmful competition of Ameri- 
can food, and the United States returns 
the compliment by protecting fer land 
owners against the competition of Belgian 
manufactures. And it is curious to ob- 
serve that In both countries are to be 
found evil-disposed men who do all in 
their power to prevent the protective sys- 
tem getting a fair show. In Belgium these 
pestilent fellows hoist red flags and breathe 
forth threatenings and slaughter; in the 
United States they go more cannily to 
work, and instead of vaporing about what 
they will do if the government doesn't re- 
move the duty they simply remove it for 
themselves by not paying it. It’s a 
lamentable fact. Only the other day Mr. 
Andris Jochams of Charleroi in Belgium 
sent a lot of steel to Messrs. Houdiette & 
Dunnels of Boston. Instead of going to 
the proper officials and saying to them 
honestly, “Here are so many dollars’ 
worth of steel, of which your share is so 
much,” the Boston firm told a lie about it, 
reported the steel as of a great deal 
less Value than it really was, and thus 
escaped the puyment of a very considera- 
ble portion of the duty fine. Luckily the 
falsehood was detected and the American 
people spared the misfortune cf getting 
that steel cheaper than they should; but 
there is reason to fear that the case of 
Messrs. Houdlette & Dunnels is by no 
means an isolated one, and that many other 
wicked men are telling lies of the same 
kind, and thus forcing us to get things 
without doing the proper number of days’ 
work in return for the privilege of being 
ullowed to buy them, As one of our daily 
papers pathetically remarks : 

In the past, particularly at New York, **e 
undervaluing rings have had things their owa 
way. Notwithstanding the frauds daily com- 
mitted, no steps have been taken lvoking to 
their suppression and the prosecution and con- 
viction of the guilty persons. As has been 
proven, the honest citizen importer, the true 
American merchant, equally with the domes- 
tic manufacturer, has been forced to abandon 
his business. Therefore they have demanded 
that the treasury department snould see to it 
that the law is enforced. The interests at. 
stake are enormous. Many millions of dollars 


are being stolen annually in the importation 
of merchandise. : : 
What with dynamite in Belgium and 
perjury in the United States, protection to 
industry seems to be in a bad way. ''Per- 
haps, after all, there is some truth in’ the 
adage that crime begets crime; and the 
dynamite and perjury may be the direct 
resuits of legalized theft in the form of a 
customs tariff. 


The anti-tithe movement jn Wales is a 
phase of the fast spreading war against the 
system which gives to the lucky owners of 
curiously inscribed pieces of paper or 
parchment the right to claim tribute from 
their fellow men for the privilege of living, 
dying or being buried on or in the earth 
which God created and a few men have 
stolen. Indeed the tithe system, of Great 
Britain is the reduction toits simplest form 
of the landlord system. For the tithe 
owner neither owns, nor pretends to own, 
anything under heaven buta bare privilege 
of taxation—a right to collect tribute in 
money or in kind without making any real 
or pretended return whatever to the tribu- 
tary. The college of Christ church .at Ox- 
ford, for instance, makes no ‘pretense to 
own a single rood of land within the prin- 
cipality of Wales. It cannot say to any 
man in Wales, ‘‘We will allow you or for- 
bid you to remain on this land.” But. it 
can and does levy a tribute of nearly $300,- 
000 a year upon the farmers of Wales, and 
it can and does seize upon their cattle and 
crops and household furniture if they re- 
fuse to pay. And it is against this form of 
taxation that the Welsh people with their 
local clergy at their head, are now protest- 
ing with sticks and stones and other argu- 
ments. 

The upshot of the matter will probably 
be that, as in Ireland fifty years ago, the 
tithe will cease to be exacted directly from 
the occupiers and users of the land, and 
will, instead, be collected from the land- 
lords, who will, of course, promptly coilect 
it from their tenants in the shape of in- 
creased rent. 


DR. M’GLYNN IN WASHINGTON. 


A Reporter of the “Critic’’ Describes His 
Appenrance and Quotes the Salient 
Poiuts of His Discourse. : 

Washington, D. C., Critic. 
There were several paradoxes at the Mc- 

Glynn lecture in the Congregational church. 
A Catholic pricst accused of heterodoxy 
preaching from an orthodox Protestant pul- 
pit the gospel of a new poiitical crusade, and 
amixed audience, with no sinall proportion 
of the gentler sex, greeting with tumultuous 
applause tlle orator’s rounded periods of re- 
ligious zeal. 

The church was well filled, notwithstanding 
the heavy rain, and the Knights of Labor, for 
whose benefit the lecture was given, profited 
largely and in several unexpected ways; 
first, Father McGlynn lectured for nothing; 
second, General Rosecrans, who was to have 
introduced the distinguislied lecturer, was 
Seized with an attack of administration or 
some other kind of colic, and sent a check for 
$50 instead of coming; or perhaps he thought 
it wouldn't look well for the brether of a 
Catholic bishop to introduce a suspended 
Catholic priest; third, the reporter for the 
Critic paid for his seat. (Mer.—The K. of L. 
are in sad need of a press agent). : 

Rev. Dr. Edward: McGlynn, who, in the 
cross of the new crusade, éndeavors to place 
Henry George’s scheme of land naticnaliza- 
tion on a religious foundation, shows little of 
the priest in his make up. He has a powerful 
athletic frame; a large head, supported by a 
large neck; a dominant, handsome, masterful 
face; the heavy, clear cut chin, firm mouth, 
combative, aquiline nose; wide, deep set eves, 
and a forehead which looms up dome-like and 
massive, its benevolent fullness in marked 
contrast to the aggressive face beneath A 
winning smile plays constantly across the lec- 
turer’s face. Heenan, the pugilist, used to say: 
“Look out for theman who smiles in the ring, 
for he'll be a rare fighter, and never know 
when he's whipped.” 

Father MeGiynn was introduced by ex-Sen- 
ator Van Wyck, and spoke for two hours to a 
spellbound audience. The underlying prin- 
ciple of the land reform advocated by him- 
self, Henry George and their followers, 
stated in a nutshell, is this: 

The bounties of nature, more than enouch to 
satisfy the wants and desires of all mankind, 
are largely monopelized by the holders of 
natural sources of wealth, as in mines and the 
holders of land in the cities. By removing all 
taxes from production, distribution and ex- 
change, and substituting a single tax on the 
rental value of land, gradually raising such 
tax to the full rental value, an enormous 
stimulus will be given to preduction, an enor- 
mous fund will pour into the public treasury 
to be used for the common benefit of all, and 
labor will receive its natural wages, 7. e., the 
fuli value of all it produces. Honestly, the 
efficacy of this remedy has never been fairly 
refuted. 

It is impossible to give an extended report 
of the lecture. Here are a few of the gems: 

“This is called the new crusade, but it is as 
old as God.” 

“The ubject of this crusade is to teach the 


fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 


man.” 

“od isn’t a stepfather to humanity.” 

“Man's genius has never yet stolen a march 
on the Creator.” 

“It is our object to give a world wide rev- 
erence to the (rue rights of property.” 

“It is for some substantial grievance that 
the masses are grumbling and cursing.” 

“We are seeking to erect a lightning rod to 
avert the storm of anarchy.” 

“You can break any monopoly in wheat, 
lard, houses, horses or any product of human 
labor by inereasing the supply, but you can- 
net break a,nonepoly in land, for you cannot 
increase the supp!y. Try it; shovel a moun- 
tain into the sea and see how little you have 
accomplished.” 

“We would no more seize the land and _ par- 
cel it outthan we we would divide a Raphael 
or cut up a race horse.” 


Mr. Pentecost’s Speech Again. 

WILMINGTON, Del., May 25.—When I took 
up THE STANDARD of to-day and read your 
eulogium prefacing the report of the address 
of the Rev. Mr. Pentecost at the Academy last 
Sunday evening, [I feared that in your zeal 
you had indulged in a little taffy, but on read- 
ing the gem myself to a delighted audience of 
my wife and children I felt so ashamed of my 
hasty judgment that I cannot help saying that 
it is, in my opinion, the most direct, practical, 
concise, witty and eloquent argument yet de- 
livered on the subject. I hope it will be sent 
out to the many who do not sec THE STAND- 
ARD asa tract. Verily, the Lord is gathering 
his aposties for the work of the new referm, 
which in so many respects is like that which 
aroused‘and angered the saviors of society 
1,800 years ago. God speed the work, for, 
verily, the harvest is ripe for the sickle and 
as yet the laborers are few. a 
I. C. ARBUCKLE: 


THE PROFESSOR'S LECTURE 


Young Gentlemen of the Midasian Univer- 
sity—Permit me to express my pleasure in 
being accorded the privilege of addressing 
you as one of the speakers in the Smith-Brown 
course of lectures on political economy. As 
you are aware, this course has been rendered 
possible by the munificence of our distin- 
guished fellow citizen Thomas Richard Henry 
Smith-Brown, who has placed his name among 
those honored of this university by presenting 
it with his check for five hundred dollars, to 
be used in giving an honorarium of fifty dollars 
each to the ten leading scholars of the coun- 
try whose efforts on behalf of sound, orthodox 
political economy shall have recommended 
them to your talented and honored faculty as 
lecturers in this course. Profoundly im- 
pressed with the honor conferred upon me by 
the invitation received from your venerable 
president to appear before you as one of this 
intellectual decemvirate, I hasten to assure 
you—the flower of the youth of our metropoli- 
tan city, the hope of the coming generation, 
the fore-ordained rulers of our empire state, 
the heirs to the substantia! evidences of the 
indefatigable labor, strict frugality, wise 
forethought and brilliant financial talent of 
your noble fathers—I hasten, I say, to assure 
you of my loyalty to those time-honored and in- 
controvertible principles of political economy 
which guided the men who have accumulated 
the, wealth of this republic, made it a land of 
plenty, and crowned it with the countless 
pleasing evidences of science and art which 
are to be found in their splendid dwellings. 
Mindful of the importance of the task that, 
after careful consideration, I have under- 
taken, Ishall, without further preface, enter 
upon what is at once a duty and a pieasure. 

The eminent gentlemen who have preceded 
me as lecturers in this course, have defined the 
meaning of the terms in use by the authorities 
on political economy, and have mapped out 
the recognized limits of the science. To-day, 
therefore, I shall content myself with point- 
ing out some of the principles of the science 
accepted by the schools—principles that rest 
on 2 basis as enduring and unassailable as 
as truth itself. In order fully to appreciate 
the priceless value of these principles, it must 
be remembered how long and by whom they 
have been taught. The learned, unbiased and 
profound thinkers occupying the chairs of 
political economy in the seats of learning of 
England and America during the past cen- 
tury have had peculiar advantages for ascer- 
taining und teaching absolute truth. A com- 
petency for life is usually attached to the 
tenure of a professorship, and hence the man 
in sucha position is placed above exhibiting 
the sordid considerations of self-interest in 
connection with his teachings. He calmly 
Views the strugglesand passions of men in the 
busy world from the point of view of a 
supcrior nature, neither worried with the 
cares of business nor confused by the meshes 
of its details. Secure of his livelibood so long 
as he adheres to the traditions of his office, is 
faithful to the interests of society and sacred- 
ly guards the established modes of thought in 
relation to property, his investigation of the 
great questions of political economy are cer- 
tain to be exhaustive, his conclusions infalli- 
ble and his explanations faultless, lucid. In 
my humble way TI shall, then, expound the 
principles to which I have alluded, the titular 
description of my lecture being, “Corner 
stones to the structure of demonstrated 
economic sciomachy.” 

As has been explained to you by the very 
able gentlemen who have preceded me, to 
produce wealth three things are requisite— 
natural'agents, capital and labor. The first 
proposition to which I shall invite your atten- 
tion is one which has Jong been recognized as 
an elementary and casily understood princi- 
ple in political economics, It is this: The 
amount of capital used measures the amount 
of labor employed. By capital, you under- 
stand, young gentlemen, I mean wealth 
saved and to be utilized in production. The 
reason why capital measures labor, instead of 
labor’s measuring capital, is that the capital- 


ist takes the first step in production by pro- . 


viding buildings, machinery, tools and usually 
raw materials. Then, and not till then, labor 
takes up the task—capital must act first and 
labor second. Until capital acts, labor can- 
not. Therefore labor has to wait for capital 
to begin, and is dependent upon capital for 
employment. Labor also depends upon cap- 
ital for support while being employed. The 
capitalist advances to the laborer, in the 
shape of wages, the food, clothing, shelter, 
ete., needed by the latter. A manufacturer 
of iron, for instance, first uses his capital in 
providing wages, workshops, tools and raw 
naterials. Whiie the tron is being manu 
factured he must pay out money to his work- 
men. In order to do this he must have 
capital. That part of capital which is 
used tu pay labor is called the wage fund. 
The amount of the wage fund emploved 
by a capitalist determines the numoer of 
employes he will hire. Tron manufactur- 
ers, for example, usually pay their hands 
by the month. If an iron manufacturer 
intends te employ $10,000 a month as a wage 
fund, he can give work to 200 emplcyes at an 
average of 350 a montheach. At the end of 
a month, therefore, he will take his &10,000 
from the bank and pay it to his 200 emploves, 
thus practically advancing them a month’s 
food, clothing, shelter, etc., in return for the 
month’s work which they have already per- 
formed. He then sells the iron they have 
made, thus replacing his capital, and is thus 
in a position to advance them in the shape of 
wages the necessary food, clothiny, shelter, 
etc., for a second munth so soon as they shall 
have done a second month’s work. In work- 
ing until the end of a month for their em- 
ployer without pay, the employes have 
demonstrated two beautiful truths: First, 
that kibor must wait for support from capital 
before it-ean go to work; and, secondly, that 
when labor is at work for capital, no value is 
given by labor to capital until capital pays 
for it. Capital, I need hardly repeat to gen- 
tlemen of your intelligence and culture, is 
surpius wealth accumulated by labor; and 
here we are encountered by the paradox of a 
son being his own grandfather—a paradox 
easily dispelled by orthodox political econ 
omy. The dependency of labor upon capital 
may be iliustrated .further by an incident re- 
cently related to me by Captain Joseph Miller 
of the bark Gull. In one of the South sea islands 
at which the captain touched for water he 
found that the race of capitalists had died 
out entirely, and there was nothing left of the 
island except the land and the laboring peo- 
ple on it. The captain immediately set all 
sail and is now trying to induce a capitalist or 
two to go tothe island and providentially save 
its society, for without a capitalist to enable 
them to go to work, political economy demon- 
strates that the people must surely starve. 
If more convincing arguments are necessary 
to show that labor is dependent upon capital— 
pardon me, young gentlemen, if I put the 
proposition in concrete form and say ,if argu- 
ments are necessary to demonstrate, that a 
certain number of poor laborers will some day 
inthe future depend upon your generously 
providing work for them—they may be had 
readily. The pioneers who built up the vast 
empire of the west by their labor clearly de- 
pended upon capital to provide work for them, 
for they knew that if they did not succeed in 
wringing a sustenance from the stubborn soil 
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some charity organization in the east might 


send them bread. The Indians, it is true, did 
not depend upon capital. But they were bar- 
barians. In political economy we deal with 
civilization, and do not recognize first condi- 
tions or natural rights or what men of affairs 
micht doif they were as simple as the In- 
dians. Wedoknow, young gentiemen, that 
in our highly civilized state the poor must de- 
pend for work on opportunities being given 
them by the wealthy, and we have, therefore, 
a profoundly scientific assurance that if all 
the capital in the world were used up the hu- 
man race must at once become extinct for 
want of employment. 

The next proposition to which I desire to 
invite -our attention, gentlemen, is that na- 
ture—observing that the human race increases 
mm geometrical progression, while the means 
of subsistence mmcrease only in arithmetical 
progression, and that if such disparity in 
growth were to be maintained, employers 
would be obliged either to construct another 
earth as an annex or to pass Herodian laws— 
has provided a means for correcting the bane- 
ful effects incident to giving an uncqual im- 
petus to stomachs and food products in the 
genesis of things. The Rev. Mr. Malthus, 
who lived about 6,000 yearsafter history began 
to be recorded by lecturers at ancient seats of 
learning, was the first to. discover the fact 
that human beings outran the rest of nature. 
Mr. Malthus wrote three editions of his epoch- 
marking ‘Essay on Population,” modifying 
his opinions after the publication of his work, 
and finally resting where the world was be- 
fore he began to write, namely, in the im- 
pression that a neglect to provide for all who 
were born on earth could hardly be laid at 
the door of the maker of the earth. But, al- 
though Malthus recanted, his dcctrine is won- 
derfully comforting to those who see in their 
impressicns and surroundings evidences that 
they were created to enjoy the good things 
of life, and tnat Malthusianism cannot affect 
them. Famine and pestilence are the chief 
established correctives of the gross mistake 
that erring nature made in the beginning, 
and the very fact that you are born to riches 
shows that nature meant you to be among her 
select. It is a corollary of the doctrine of 
Malthus that those who survive nature’s means 
of elimination must be the better classes. 
This isto be seen inmany ways. The very 
force of the temptaton which urges starving 
women to barter virtue for bread indicates 
the evident purpose of preserving virtue 
among the women of the higher classes, so 
that a superior breed of men may come of 
them. 

1 now reach the subject of protection. Gen- 
tlemen, Iam proud to say that I am a pro- 
tectionist. Look at our country and think 
what protection has made of it. It has bailt 
up our infant industries. It has provided iron 
for 140,000 miles: of railroad, the enhanced 
price of the ircn going to our manufacturers, 
who have paid it out in wages to their de- 
pendent employes. The workmen = at our 
mines and iron works are all native Ameri- 
cans, who cannot have their wages reduced 
by the competition of European pauper labor- 
ers. All men are equally protected by our 
system of protection, and thus it has been im- 
possible to form pools of iron manufacturers. 
The smallest producer is on an equality with 
the largest. There is no lobby at.the halls of 
congress favoring the iron manufacturers. 
Gentlemen, the mere mention of the benefits 
of protection is sufficient. 

Having spoken of pools, young gentlemen, I 
will proceed to explain their uses as seen by 
political economists. They are regulators of 
profits. By means of pools manufacturers 
derive perhaps twenty-five per cent of extra 
profits, and their workmen get a living. Of 
course pools prevent other men from entering 
the manufacturing world, either as capitalists 
or workmen, but as Malthus has shown, the 


surplus pepulation has no business in this or. 


any other world. Combinations of capitalists 
are u beneiit to the country and to man- 
kind—that is, ever bearing in mind that it 
is, and must be, the fate of the 
geometrical progression to be starved 
to death or killed off by wars or. pestilence. 
The lower classes have endeavored in an 
awkward manner to imitate the ingenious 
business combinations of -the possessors of 
wealth, but instead of maintaining.a protitable 
understanding among ‘gentlemen of. honor 
they have simply suceceded oceasionally in 
hatching a base conspiracy against their em- 
ployers by means of a vulgar trades union. 

Having thus cleared the way for other con- 
siderations, I shall proceed with my’ subject, 
dealing with its various phases as they logi- 
eally arise. A great deal has been said by 
some men not of the faculty—such as Ricardo, 
Mill and Spencer, names you need not re- 
member—about economic law of rent. As the 
logic of an acceptance of this law is to intro- 
duce facts into political economy that might 
serve to insidiously disseminate doubts as to 
the saered rights of property, we will dismiss 
this disagreeable phase of the subject with 
the remark that it is not one on which an. ar- 
gument can be tolerated. It is a dangerous 
idea in the minds of malcontents, and should 
be strongly suppressed by passing it over in 
silence Whenever encountered. Itis an edged 
toclin the hands of the envious, who, not 
having the honor to confess their failure te 
aecumulate property, wish to parade as an 
excuse for it the fact that others had already 
pre-empted the means through which it’ is 
produced and thus prevented them from go- 
ing to work. This sounds plausible; indeed 
some men, distinguished otherwise for acumen 
and high moral perceptions, have deemed the 
sophistry founded upon it fascinating, but it 
will never succeed in getting a foothold in 
the polite world while lecturers on orthodox 
political economy, like myself, live to combat 
it before an aristocracy of talent, birth and 
possessions, like you, young gecntlemen. 

A few general observations for your guid- 
ance, gentlemen, and I have done. Supply 
and demand regulate every form of trade, 
and if laborers demur at being in excess.of the 
demand for them, they are simply suffering 
from an unavoidable collision. with an un- 
pleasant truth in political economy. The 
lower classes are apt to style themselves 
workingmen, but it must be reecguized that 


all who assist in production in any manner. 


are workers. A practical idea from one of 
you may be worth the labor of w year of an 
unskilled man. Out of every ten men in this 
world, nine are incapable of getting along 
ave by the aid of the tenth... With your 
wealth, education and inherent powers, you 
may depend upon it that each of vou is meant 
to fill the suecessful tenth man’s. place. The 
duty of the preservation of suciety rests upon 
the upper classes, and in compensation forthe 
performance 6f this duty society should sup- 
port them. ‘You possess wealth because your 
fathers iciled and saved and gained fortunes. 
If other men envy you yeur -possessions, «let 
them go to work as your fathers did, and by 
industry, frugality and foresight secure the 
boon that you possess. pe ; 
Permit'me, young gentlemen, to express the 
intense pleasure I have had in addressing 
you. If I have been enabled to instillin your 


minds some of the noble truths of philosophy, . 


let the consciousness of duty done be my re- 
ward. 


A Complete Solution‘of the Labor Problem. 
Exchange. : 

The Rhode Island senate has passed a_ bill 
compelling employers of boys under sixteen 
or women to furnish seats for them to occupy 


when not compelled to stand by the nature of 


their ver 


-York advertised for a salesman lately. 


‘to his wife. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The rural gayeties of Grassland will always 
be remembered in the socia! history of the 
capital. It matters not whether the host or: 
hostess is there. “Trained servants dispense 
the hospitality with the same generous hand 
as to the products of the dairy and the farm. 
The secretary says Grassland is his retreat, 
and when Mrs. Whitney drives out of an even- 
ing she is his guest. Even little Dorothy and 
the children and nurses come to Grassland in 
the morning to have their daily picnic and 
drive back again before sundown. The sec- 
retary has superintended the fitting up of the 
house and furnishings entirely to his own 
liking, which is to say that it is elegant, taste- 
ful and comforteble. He did not buy the 
place as a speculation, but to those who care 
not abundance shall be given. For one-fifth 
of that for which he paid $20,000 he has just 
received $35,000. It may be pick of the place 
on the main road, but it Teaves him all that 
he-ever sought in the purchase of the farm. 
The secretary’s reputation for bucolic pur- 


suits bas been established by the elegant man- 


ner in which-he has fixed up the place. But 
he roundly disclaims the pastoral romance of 
a shepherd or any other kind of a dog for 
which he is said to have put down. $1,000... As 
he quietly remarked: ‘Well, [have not come 
to that.”—[Philadelphia Times. 

The manager of a soap company in New 
On 
arriving at his office in the morning he found 
twenty applicants waiting, and during the 
day he-received ninety-two applications alto- 
grether. | ; en 

Hon. H. L. Morey is home from Findlay. 
Mr. Morey is largely interested in real estate 
in that remarkable city, both privately and in 
connection with several syndicates. In the 
last two months Mr. Morey, by shrewd tran- 
sactions, has cleared over 310,000, and ha 
says it beats practicing law—especially in 
‘“neaceful Butler.”—{Cincinnati Times-Star. 

Fifteen miles east of this city, early this 
morning, on the New York, Pennsylvania and | 

Ohio railroad, a dozen tramps fot possession 
ef a west bound freight train and ran. it 
within a short distance of Talmage, where 
they abandoned it and took to the woods. 
Several of them were caught by trainmen, 
but after they started to bring the tramps. to 


‘this city the tramps broke from the car in 


which they were locked and escaped.. Offi- 
cers have gone in pursuit of the miscreants. 

A Paying Business.—Very Young Man— 
‘You wouldn’t think it, but Pve just paid 
$70,000 in cash for a house, all made by my 
own pluck and perseverance.” Young Lady— 
“Really! What business are youin?’ Very 
Young Man—‘I'm a son-in-law.”—[Life. 

There was avery marked falling off last 
week in the numbers and style of the people 
who drove inthe park, went to church and 
patronized the Fifth avenue side of Del- 
monico’s. Where are the absentees? Off to 
the country to their own places or those of 
their more lucky friends, or stowed away in 
some of the fashionable rural clubs... This 
state of things does not altogether accord 
with the theory that the season in New York 
grows later every year. It used to be the 
6th of June before people got away, and here 
the exodus has begun, even before the first 
day of the month of roses arrives. Perhaps 
when country places are less of a novelty the 
late season theory may prove true.. From 
the 20th of May until November is a long pull 
in the country, unless one’s place is near a 
summer resort, and then one’s hospitality is 
likely to be sadly overtaxed. As a result of 
this kind of thing, it is said, a number of well- 
known people have let their cottages at Bar 
Harbor. They want a little rest from enter- 
taining people whom they never see in town 
in the winter.—[New York Tribune. & 

During the month of April past 73,107 immi- — 
crants arrived in this country against 49,153. 
iv April, 1886. Of the number arriving in | 
April past Germany sent. 14,743; Ireland, 13,-. 
204; Sweden and Norway, 11,158, England 
and Wales, 9,720, and Italy, 9,604. ea 

A Michizan trainp says.that for weeks he 
has been living on the fat of the land fromthe 
revenue derived from begging for postage 
stamps. His plan was to ask each available 
person for a stamp with which to senda letter 
With but few exceptions he got z 
stamp, or money enough or more to buy one. 
He hada large number of two cent stamps 
in his pocket when arrested for vagrancy.— 
[Boston Post. ae 

It is estimated that the beggars of Rome 
receive $2,000,000.a year in aims, and that 500 
of them are worth from $15,000 to 325,006 
each. 

In Coxe Brothers & Co.’s mines at Beaver 
Meadow, Pa., William Gallagher and Pat- 
rick Conoghan, miners, had prepared a blast 
and on lighting the fuse ran for places of 
safety. Gallagher reached a safe place, but 
Conoghan fell ia the manway across a drill, 
trom which position he was unable to extri- 
cate himself. Taking in the situation at a 
glance, Gallagher, at the risk of his own life, 
ran back, and seizing the burning fuse extin- 
cuished it. The explosion would have thrown. 
Conoghan a distance of 150 feet below. 


Lost. Opportunities. 

Peoria Evening Call. fee os 

As showing the benefits, I might say. bless 
ings, that attend the saving habit, a case in 
point came under my notice this very week. 
A friend of 'mine had been served witha 
notice of eviction. He-had lived in the same 
house for twelve years. It was there he took. - 
his bride and under its roof all his children 
were born.. Out of its door had gone @ little 
coffin. A world of hallowed memories and 
associations were clustered about it. He had 
aut small expense, but with sorne labor and 
attention enhanced itsattractions... There was 
a tree here and a rose bush there that he had 


planted, a piece of lattice work up which the 


Virginia creeper and morning glories crept 
and bloomed,.a lawn that he had perfected 
and flower beds that he had dug and: tended. 
A man of: strong attachments, the place. be- 
came almost a part of his being, and when I 
suw. him -searching for another house he 
looked the picture of despair.. His house had 
been sold and the new owner wanted to live 
there himself. “When I went to live there 
first,” said he, “I could have bought the place 
for $1,800.. I paid a rental of $15 a month for 
nine years and then it was raised to $15. 
have paid, therefore, the sum = of 32, i 


for it. Last week it was sold for 

other words,-mv landford has gob $6,268 cub. 
of a piece of property which he offered me 
twelve years ago for $1,800. I might as well 


have been that much ahead as not, but as ivisE 


have no more than Lhad when I commenced. 
housekeeping, unless I excepta large and ine 
creasing family. “I could have .saved then; 
now that is impossible. Iand my family have . 
sot to leave our old home withallits pleasant — 
associations and seek a new habitation. FE. 
say, old man, that’s touch.” And off he 
meandered: in sorrow... His story carries. its. 
own moral, and: could no doubt be. paralleled. 


‘by the experience of scores of others. Aa 


old resident of Peoria, head of one of theold 
families, said to me the other day: “I might ~ 


- just as well have been worth $100,000 to-day 
“nS not.” 


“Well, why are you not” I-assed. 
‘Because I didn’t commence to save a Httle 
money and put it into real estate when FE 
struck the town,” was his. reply, and off he 
went to doa jobof plastering. | 


- areas of land ure 


: “another on the perils of intemperance. 


OF ISIS FOR CHURUHES. 


The industrial revelution that is to mark 

the close of ihe nineteenth century is upon 
us, and as bas ever been the case, the jesters of 
Jon their caps and bells and march 

an saedvanee of the movement that 

- Again, as. ever, many are 

Ire angry and the timid are fi ica 


: oa: whe ay i is” “Ahnost at hand ihen the 
American Peonle must. decide, not only oy 


To pre- 
A dim con- 


tle ual: written ie a picesumaa. and 
published under the auspices of the Ameri- 
scan home missionary socicty(1). Professor 
- Phelps truly says “this is a powerful book,” 
~ mand that “its great strength lies in its facts.” 
Dr. Strong is profoundly impressed with the 
idea that the closing years of the nineteenth 
century will bring this people to a crisis sec- 
ond only in importance to the birth of Christ. 
He sees the unexampled speed with which we 
are rushing forward to our destiny, and says: 
“Vast recions have been sctiled before, but 
never before under the mi ehty whip and spur 
' of electricity and steani.” 
~ The author makes a happy combination of 
—figuresand eomparisons in order to give to 
his readers a realizing seuse of the wonderful 
resources of the American republic. It could 
be aivided into cightecu states, each as large 
zs Spain: into thirty-cne, each as Jarge as 
Italy, or into sixty, each us large as England 
and Wales. Leaving ont Alaska, we “have 
twice as many square miles as China, though 
the latter country supports a population of 
366,000,000, Which devotes little attention to 
“manufactures and draws most of its support 
directly from the soil, Our crops in 1869, 
raised from less than one-ninth of our area of 
~ mrable land, fed 50,000,000 of our own people 
omnd gave us 2 surplus of 253,000,000 bushels of 
grain for export. Greatas are these figures, 
hev do not-represeut the possibilities of even 
lat area, and the author quotes the decla- 
ration of that statistician of Gespal, Mr. Ed- 
card Atkinson, that-with improved agricul- 
‘tural amethods we could raise enough food for 
00,000,000 ‘people “without increasing the 
varea of. a single farm, er adding one to their 
munmber” Cur mineral wealth is simply inex- 
hhaustible, and our manufactures are steadily 
advancing to ‘proportions that must, before 
dong, awart i by comparison those of all other 
‘nations. It is.notd unreasonable, Dr. Strong 
thinks, te belicve that our agricultural re- 
“sources alone are capable, when fully devel- 
ped, of feeding. ai thousaud million people, 
and he. adds: “SThen_ ‘surely, with our agri- 
: cultu al and mining and manufacturing indus- 
rics all f Hy developed, the United States 
scan sustain aud enrich such a population.” 
But. what is true of the undeveloped re- 
rees of our. country as a whole, is even 
true of the undeveloped resources of 
the 2reat west. Place the 53,000,009 people of 
the United Siates in 1850 all in Texas, he says, 
_ “and the population would not be as dense as 
- that of Germany.” Texas could, in fact, sus- 
tain the whole $0.000,000. But ’the possible 
growth of population is not confined to the 
“arable jJands. “Even if a blade of grass 
» could not be made to grow in all the Rocky 
- mountain states, that rezion would sustain 
300,000,000 souls, provided it has sufficient 


~Rineralwea2lth to exchange for the produce 


of the Mississippi valley.” That these states 
have such mizcral wealth all known facts go 
to prove. . 

Having thus pictured the resources that 
“ought not enly to support, but to enrich a 
oF population of 2 thousand millions, Dr. Strong 
- turns tu the perils that threaten the fifty or 

“sixty millions now partly occupying this rich- 
dy -endowed land. First among these he 
_ names immigration. | He describes the burdeus 
~ new borne by Eurepean peoples where vast 
anouepolied by nobles for 
and asks, “What must 
people.” Ife finds 


pleasure purp 
free land-mean to ich 2 
. the urswerin the rush hitherward of immni- 
: grants, and thinks the flood will be greatly 
te crcasett by great revolutions sure-10 tuke 
aTOpe within the next twenty-five 

udgin ref fi rom the b past he thinks that 


_ The 


3058C5 


quotes, from. ‘the 
us 3 TX to show {oat 


r; iia sho is. Guated « as sv aavine 
malities must be subordinate 
and we must Jearn that we 
: first. and citizens next.” 
As an Gidenes of the practical results of 
ecclesiastical interference in politics he de- 
clares Unat “the authorities of New York city, 
during the eleven years preceding 1880, gave 


$5,500,000 and money to the amount of 35,827,- 


“Another peril is Aorinonisn, to which the 
author devoics2 whole chapter, followed by 
He 
os eloquently. describes the “feverish activity of 


- modern civilization,” which he declares is 


uttended by new and increasing nervous dis- 
orders, which are further aggravated by a 
stimulating climate. To these causes he 
attributes much of- the intemperance of the 
ee day, and Le quotes Dr. Beard as fol- 
Jows 

W hen the nervous system loses, through 
any cause, much of its nervous force, so that 
it cannot stand upright with ease and ,coin- 
fort, it leans on the nearest and most’ cou- 
venient artificial support that is capable of 
temporarily propping up the enfeebied rrame. 
Anything that gives ease, sedation, oblivion, 
such as chlor: al, ‘chloroform, opium or alechol, 
may be resorted to at first 2s un incident, and 
tinaily asahebit. Such is the p shilosophy of 
ium and alcohol Inebriety. Not oniy for 
che relief of vain, bat for “the relief of va 
‘haustion, deere? und more distressing thar 
pain, do both nen und women resort to the 
drug shop. IT count this one of the great 
causes of the recent increase of opium und 
xleochol inebriety among women. 


Asa nation grows more nervous, says Dr. 
. Strong, its use of intoxicating liquors in- 
- preases and ue Augies digures oe prove that 


ab in ihe 2 beginning of the century 


nerly. The nutlion 
Te and its. present 
With au intro- 
dPitty-tifth 

2 & Tavior Co., 
Inissionary: So- 


to the. Roman church ‘Yreal. estate valued at 


‘discontent, and condemning, 
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‘then goes onto point out the evils resulting 
from the influence of the liquor dealers in 
politics. 


The next peril considered is that from “so-° 


cialism,” under which head Dr. Strong ap- 
pears s disposed to group all movements that 
aim, through association or political action, to 
ameliorate the condition of the working peo- 
ple. He quotes, in answer to the ery of “fra- 
ternity,” a saying by Maurice that “there is 
no fraternity without a common Father,” and 
he divides the socialists broadly into two 
groups, one consisting of “men of large 
heart, aimee often sclf-sacrificing, 
but impractical,” and the other of “envious, 
selfish and oft me desperate men, who are ter- 
ribly practical in their proposed methods.” 
He quotes the sayings of anarchists, social-. 
ists and labor agitutors indiscriminately, ad 
attributes them all to the movement thac he 
calls socialism, and declares that Mr. George, 
in “Progress and Poverty,” has “rendered 
eminent service to the cause of socialism 
against traditional law by bringing to its sup- 
port, 
moral ideas.” He furthermore declares that 
“any one who is convinced that proprietor- 
ship in land is unjust has taken at least one 
step toward Proudhon’s famous doctrine that 
“property is theft.” Singularly enough, after 
thus denouncing socialism, he regards indi- 
vidualism also as a source of danger, and sees 
in it something favorable to the growth of so- 
cialism. But while thus deprecating popular 
in one sweeping 
censure, all proposed remedies for existing 
wrongs, Dr. Strong is not blind to the fact 
that there is grave cause for such discontent. 
He says: 


The tendency of mechanical invention, ander: 


our present industrial system, is to separate 
classes more widely and to render them 
hereditary. Before the age of machiuery, 
master, journeymen and apprentices worked 
together on familiar terms. The apprentice 
looked forward to the time when he should 
receive a journeyman’s wae) and the jour- 
neyman might hope some day to have a shop 
of his own. Under this system there was little 
opportunity to develop class distinctions and 
jealousies. Moreover, there was great variety 
of work. . . . There was relief from mon- 
otony, and scope for ingenuity and taste. 

All this has been changed by the introduc- 
tion of machinery and men have been divided 
juto ciasses, and vastly the larger class has 
been condemned to a dreary monotony in 
work that “is the most wearisome of all 
labor.” Meanwhile, though the productive 
power of the race has been enormously in- 
creased, so that “one man, by the aid of 
steam, is able to do the work which required 
two hundred and fifty men at the beginning 
of the century”—the machinery of Muassachu- 
setts alone representing the labor of more 
tharf100,000,000 men—the tendency is toward 
the impoverishment of the workers and to 
vard throwing many people out of employ- 
ment. The labor statistics of Massachusetts are 
quoted to show that men cannot earn enough 
to support their families, and therefore must 
in part depend on the labor of their wives 
and children. The statistics of Illinois, and 
the examination by Mr. George into the con- 
dition of working people in the Peunsvivania 
coal regions, go to show the same thing and 
to prove that the forcing of children of tender 
age to earn their living cannot but add to the 
iliterate class. Noris Dr. Strong misled by 
the foolish etYorts of stupid statisticians to 
show that in some respects labor to-day se- 
cures a greater reward than it did years ago. 
He says: 

De Tocqueville observed and wondered that 
the masses find their position the more intol- 
erable the more it is improved. This is. be- 
cause the man improves faster than his condi- 
tiun: his Wants increase more rapidly than his 
comforts. A savage having nothing is per- 
fectlv contented so long as he wants s nothing. 
The first: step toward civilizing him is to cre- 
ate a want. Men rise in the scale of civiliza- 
uion only as their wants rise; and whenever a 
man may be on that scale, to awaken wants 
which cannot be satisfied, is to provoke dis- 

cntent as surely as if comfor ts were taken 
fromhim. . . . Itis very true that within 
a century there has been a great multiplica- 
tion of the comforts of life among the masses; 
but the question is whether that tacreuse has 
kept pace with the multiplication of waits. 
The mechanic of to-day who has much may 
be poorer than his grandfather who had lit- 
tle 2.0.0. The workingmen in the United 
States to-day has probably had a common 
school educat ion, has traveled somewhat, at- 
tended expositions, visited libraries, art gal- 
leries and museums; through books he has be- 
come more or less ucquainted With all coun- 
tries and all classes of suciety; he reads the 
papers, he is vastly more intelligent than his 
grandfather was; oe lives in a lar wer world, 

and has many more wants. Indeed, bis wants 
are as boundless c his means are limited. 
Education i increases the capability for enjoy- 
ment; and this capability is increasing amoung 
the many more rapidly than the means of 
gratification. Hence a popular growing dis- 
content. 

Having thus described the condition of the 
workingmen, Dr. Strong contrasts with it the 
condition of the rich. Vanderbilt made 30,- 
090,000, Jay Geuld $15,000,000, Russell Sage 
$10,002,000 and Sydney Dillon $10,000,000 in a 
single year. The rich, despite all denials, are 
at ‘least relatively growing richer and ihe 
“poor poorer. The author says: 

American barons and lords of labor have 
probably more power and less respec usibility 
than many an older feudal lord. They close 
the factory or the mine, and thousands of 
workmen are forced into unwilling idleness. 
The capitalist can arbitrarily raise the price 
of necessaries, can prevent men’s working, but 
hus no responsibility for their starving, “Here 
is “Laxution without representation® With aw 
vengeance. We have developed a despotism 
castly more oppressive and more ecasperating 
than that against which the thirteci colonies 
rebelled. 

Wealth is the next peril considered, and its 
power over legislation and public opinion is 
deseribed, while numerous instances are cited 
to show how the luxury that follows wealth 
has in times past enervated a people and 
destroyed a nation. The form of gambling 

ordinarily spoken of as “business” is “exposed, 

and the author quotes un article from the 
North American Review, which says: 

While one bushel in seven of the wheat 
crop of the United States is received by the 
Produce exchange in New York, its traders 
buy aud ‘sell two for every one that comes 
out of the ground. When the cotton planta- 
tions of the south yielded less than six million 
bales, the crop in the New York cotton ex- 
change Was more than thirty-two millions. 

It is by such operations as these that enor- 
mous fortunes are made while productive la- 
bor is cheated of its due reward. Mammon- 
ism, the author declares, is corrupting our 
morals und turning enterprise into evil chan- 
nels, and any business is justified so long as 
“there is money in it.” He reininds Chris- 
tians that their Master taught “How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God,” and that “It is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.” 

The next peril dwelt upon is the tendency 
of population to concentrate in cities, and the 
miseries of the poor in London and New York 
are graphically described. All of these evils 
are aggravated, he declares, by the rapid ex- 
haustion of the public lands open to settle- 
ment, and he quotes approvingly Thomas 
Carlyle’s declaration that the superiority of 
the lot of the American workiaan in the past 

was due to the fact that we have “a vost deal 

o’ land for a verra few people.” Dr. Strong 
presents a great array of facts and figures to 
prove his various propositions, and thus sums 
up: . 

In wy own mind there is no doubt that the 


in the United States, the “strength of | 


. for the crisis. 


‘the purses rather than the eyes of men. 


Angito Saxon isto exercise the commanding 
influence in the world’s future; but the exact 
line of that infiuence isas yet undetermined. 
How far his civilization will be materialistic 
aud atheistic, and how Jong it will take thor- 
oughly to christianize and sweeten it, how 

rapidly he will hasten the coming of the king- 
dom wherein dwelleth righteousness, or how 
many ages he may retard it, is still uncertain; 
but it is now being swiftly determined. Let 
us weld together in a chain the various links 
of our logic which we have endeavored to 
forge. Isit manifest. that the Anglo Saxon 
holds in his hands the destinies of mankind 
‘or ages to come? Is it evident that the 
United States is to be the home of this race, 
the principal seat of its power, the great. 
center of its influence? Is it true that the 
great west is to dominate the nation’s future? 
Has it been shown that this generation is to 
determine the character and “hence the des- 
tiny of the west? Then may God open the 
eyes of this generation! 


Amen! Let those accustomed to pray add 
a supplication that God may also open the 
eyes of Dr. Strong and many other good men 
like him, for the only remedy he proposes for 
the evils he so clearly sees is the opening of 
His 
book, which Professor Phelps justly describes 
as “powerful,” reaches this lame and im- 


potent conclusion—that the remedy for all. 


the evils and dangers that threaten society 
to-day is.an cnormous increase in the contri- 
butions for home missions. No wonder Pro- 
fessor Phelps said of “Our Country,” that “its 
great strength lies in its facts.” There is 
surely none in its conclusions. This ‘declara- 
tion is based on no antagonism to the belief 
that in the religious instincts of man working 
in accord with the principles taught and ex- 
emplified by Christ the final solution of the 
great problem that we now face is to be 
found, It is astonishing, however, that a man 
having Dr. Strong’s clear insight into the 
difficulities and perils that now environ 
society, without attempting to justify his posi- 
tion, should include all efforts to remedy the 
evils by human effort in one sweeping con- 
demnation, and merely urge more lavish sup- 
port for a ministry that teaches men to recon- 
cile themseives to an intolerable condition of 
affairs, and too often blasphemes God 
by telling men that this iniquity is 
the work of His hands. Dr. Strong 
is not one of those patriots who 
denies the efficacy. of human effort. He re- 
bukes Christians who are disposed to throw 
on God the responsibility for their own remiss- 
ness, and reminds them thatthe efforts and de- 
votion of men and women were necessary to 
save our country from destruction during the 
civil war. He doubtless also approves the 
courage and devotion that first gave this peo- 
ple independence, and yet he assumes a posi- 
tion of unthinking hostility ¢oward every 
movement now urged for the overthrow of a 
system which he himself describes us “a des- 
potism vastly more oppressive aud more ex- 
asperating than that against which the thir- 
teen colonies rebelled,” and which he further 
admits results in a degrading poverty that 
renders its victims almost inaccessible to 
moral influence or Christian teaching. If it 
was a Christian duty to forably resist oppres- 
sion a century ago, why is it not equally a 
Christian duty to peaceably resist a greater 
oppression now ? 

Had the reverend author’s eyes not been 
blinded by prejudice or false conservatism, he 
could not have made this strong presentation 
of the evils that now afflict and threaten 
society without seeing, however dimly, the 
obvious remedy. He acknowledges that they 
did not always exist; he shows that they have 
come through the gradual withdrawal from 
settlement of land once free, and he argues 
that the completion of this process in the next 
twenty or twenty-five years will be the signal 
Yet he ignores all connection 
between the facts that he thus brings out, and: 
even declares that ‘‘Sanyone who is convinced | 
that proprietorship in land is un just, has taken 
at least one step toward Proudhon’s famous 
doctrine that ‘property is theft.’ Was the 
right of property then unacknowledged in 
Aimerica when lund was practically free? 

It would be useless to attempt, in the space at 
my disposal, to present an argument in favor 
of the common ownership of those gifts of 
nature which obviously, in the — begin- 
niug, belonged to all men and not merely 
to a few men. Dr. Strong marshals all 
of the texts that go to show that the 

carth is the Lord’s and that he freely gave it. 
to all of his children, and that Christ clearly 

taught that those who obtain riches through 
the monopoly of the Creator’s gifts to all will 
be shut out from the kingdom of God. The 
teaching is as plain as Christ could make it, 
and it is preposterous for professed Chris- 
tians to laugh its obvious meaning to scorn, 
and in the same breath Jament the. increase of 
infidelity. Dr. Strone’s bock shows that he 
has read “Progress and Poverty” and “Social 
Problems” with some care, and if he has not 
apprehended the creat truth that they teach 
his faultis very like that of the rich men he 
rebukes for net aceeniing the truth taught by 
Christ to the rich young min whom He com- 
manded to seil wll that he had and give it to 
the poor. It would be useless, then, in such an 
article as this to point out to Dr. Strong the 
truths that he has chosen not to comprehend 

or accept. 

To those who do understand the tr uth, how- 
ever, the perils pointed out in this work will 
appear less alarming than they appear to the 
author, Once make all land, including, of 
course, mines and all other natural sources of 
wealth, common property, and theneeforth uo 
such evils could exist. Patents on inventions 
would be the only monopolies possibie, and 
some better way of rewarding incenuity 
would soon put an end to this monopoly. The 
root of the existing evils treated of under the 
head of wealth is that fear of want that tor- 
tures the poor and exalts and sharpens the 
accumulative faculty in ail. It is this fear 
and this tendency that impel usto the feverish 
activity that causes intemperance,: and ob- 
viously the only remedy for an evil, which Dr. 
Strong shows has jnucreased in the face of the 
mighty efforts against it, is not impracticable 
and already discredited attempts at remov- 
ing the object of the appetite, but the removal 
of the cause. Give access to natural oppor- 
tunities and free exchange of products to all 
who come, and immigration will cease to have 
any terrors to one who, like Dr. Strong, sees 
in Europe rather than in England the 
true motherland of our race. As to Mor- 
monism, its real attraction is that it 
has offered to the most miserable on 
earth the assurance of plenty to eat and 
drink, and the way to scotch it is to assure 
at least as much to all of the inhabitants of 
our land. Socialism is not a peril—it is au 
attempted remedy. As taught by the Ger- 
man socialists it is not adapted to the genius 
or habits of our peuple, trained as they are to 
the love of individual independence, but. its 
aims are high and the agitation will cease 
when a plan more in accord with American 
ideas has given us all that the state control of [{ 
individual labor is believed by its advocates 
to promise. As to discontent, whether ‘it 
assumes a sullen or a violent form, there is 
but one remedy, and that is to remove the 
many just causes for it pointed out in this 
work. The concentration of population in 
cities wiil cease to be numbered amcng the 
perils of civilization the very moment that 
the enormous increase in land values thereby 
caused goes into the pockets of all who pra- 


.duce it instead of into the pockets of a. 


fortunate few. And last of all comes 
“Romanism,” as Dr. Strong calls it. 
Protestant prejudice manifestly tinctures 


his a aes yet he unquestionably makes out 
a strong case against the disposition of the 
Roman hierarehy tointerfere in politics, to the 
curtailment of personal liberty and inde- 
pendence. -Undeniably the independence and 
enlightenment of a well-to-do community are 
the best checks to such pretensions, and the 
fact is obvious to all who are not wilfully 
blind to current events, that the doctrine of 
the land for the people has thus far, not only 


_in this country, but in Ireland, been the only 


one that has had the power to cause Catho- 
lics to vigorously resist the attempt by Roman 
politicians to arbitrarily interfere in the local 
affairs of a free people. In short, the restora~ 
tion of the land to its natural owners is so 
obviously the remedy for the evils described 
in “Our Country,” that it must have required 
some effort to enable the reverend author to 
shut his eyes to it. 

Is the crisis then one in which Christians as 
such have no peculiar interest? On the con- 
trary, it is one that places the churches that 
profess to represent Christianity on trial. Dr. 
Strong does not overestimate the importance 
of the next few years to the future of the 
churches for which he speaks and which the 
American home missionary society in a meas- 
ure represents. Men have begun to think for 
themselves; and though they will read with 
gagerness such a presentation of facts as Dr. 


- Strong gives them in “Our Country,” they will 


‘struggle to maintain existence, they will tell 


spirit. 


draw their own conclusions fromit. When he 
demonstrates to them that in a country capa- 
ble of maintaining a thousand millions of peo- 
ple in comfort a majority of the sixty 
millions of its present inhabitants have a hard 


him that there is something wrong, something 
wicked, about the human laws and customs 
that render sucha state of affairs possible, 
and that they propose to set about finding a 
cure for that wrong and wickedness. If he 
proposes to join them in this important work 
they wil! listen to him gladly, and all the more 
gladly if he tells them that such a condition 
of alfairs is against the law of God and the 
mandates of Christ. Such an utterance will 
comfort the man still clinging to the religion 
of his childhood and cause even the scoffer 
to cease to sneer at a doctrine that promises 
justice and makes for righteousness. If, on 
the other hand, the home missionaries take 
their cue from the rich men to whose contri- 
butions they look for support, if the Protes- 
tant clergy continue to preach only that 
which is not unpleasing to their rich pew hold- 
ers, then that branch of t) + Christian church 
will lose its power to shape a movement that it 
is already unable to prevent, and it will repeat 
the blunder it made in the early days of the 
anti-slavery movement, and thereby aid once 
more in creating that infidelity which it never 
wearles of deploring. And the Catholic 
church faces a sitnilur dilemma in a different 
form. It, at least, has never, thus far, lost its 
hold on the poor. Its parish priests are liter- 
ally the guides, the leaders and comforters of 
their flocks. But the higher ecclesiastics of 
that church, even in America, have been 
growing away from the poor, and heir per- 
sonal associations are largely with the richer 
and less devout members of that faith. Thus far 
Enese hicher eeclesiastics have set their faces 

against the efforts of the working people to 
els their wrongs by political action, and they 
have coerced the subordinate clergy into 
silence. As the novement grows in intensity 
and strength, this policy must be abandoned 
or the ecclesiastical authorities of that church 
will encounter a resistance such as they have 
never before experienced. This has been fully 
demonstrated by the protest called forth by 
the suspension of Dr. McGlynn in New York, 
and the attempt to extend the policy to all 
priests known to sympathize with him would 
have produced a convulsion in this archiepis- 
ecopal see that even the bigot Preston, with 
his Italian politics and title, would hardly 
Zdare-advise Archbishop Corrigan to provoke. 
There isa possibility that the high dignita- 
ries of that church, warned by their expe- 
rience in Treland, may yet call a halt and 
abandon their attempt to dictate American 
polities from Rome. If this be done, and the 
priesthood of that charch is allowed to show 
its natural sympathy with the poor, to whom, 
and not to the rich, it haus always looked 
for support, then it will gain a vant- 
age over recreant Protestantism: that 
will . cause Dr. Strong to groan in. 
The reeeption given by all engaged in 
this miovement to Dr. MeGlvnn, proves con- 
clusively that those engaged in it have no 
hostility to religion. On the contrary, his 
speeches are sermons, and never before in our 
time have religious exhortations been so re- 
ceived. The hope of a New Jerusalem on 
earth burns in the hearts of a multitude, and 
the Lord’s praver itself, with the sugyestion 
that God's kingdom shall come and His wiil 
be done on earth as itis in heaven, is no longer 
a trite formula, but the utterance of a great 

and living truth to listening thousands. That 
fitherioad of God which Maurice says is 
necessary to the’ brotherhood of man was 
never more eloquently preached, never more 
devoutly heard. 

Never before was. such ‘opportunity to in- 
spire a great revolutionary movement with 
religious fervor given to the ministers of 
Christ, and woe unto them if’ they neglect it 
now. If they will but be true to the teachings 
of Him they serve, they will acquire an inthu- 
ence over. the mass of men long unknown to 
them, but if; inthe light.of such facts as Dr. 
Strong points out, they shall dare preach the 
blasphemy that the cruel and degrading pov- 

erty inflicted on the mass of nen vy the creed 
of a few is ordained of God, then will they 
forfeit their bold on the minds and consci- 
ences of men, do what they can to make this 
movement materialistic und atheistic, and 
betray again the Master they claim to serve 
through a cowardice as abject as that which 
prompted Peter's denial, and a greed_as base 
as that which caused Judas to sell his Lord.. 
Well may Dr. Strong declare that to the 
Protestunt churehes of America the closing 
years of the nineteenth century preseit a 
focal point in history second only in impor- 
tance to the birth of Christ, and well may he 
pray, “Then may God open the eyes of this 
generation.” Wa. T. CRoaspALE. 


A Lottery Prize Drawn Every Yenr. 
Joe Labadie in Detroit Labor Advance, 

About thirty-six years ago a merchant on 
Woodward avenue rented a lot 16x20 to puta 
store on, which at thut time was worth about 
$500. He paid ground rent for the use of that 
lovall this time, and up to now has paid an 
average of 21,000 a year—256,000 in all—and 
he is a poor man yet. He never felt able to 
buy the lot, and the rent has eaten up all he 
has made through his enterprise, and the man 
who owns the lot has had au income greater 
than the average wages of two hard 
working men, and yet he has done nothing ex- 
cept to colicct his rent. He has been no bene- 
‘fit to sdclety. We contend that any system 
that will give one class of persons power to 
live without work—that makes it. possible 
fur a man to live in ease and idleness thirty- 
six years on an investment of less than $500— 
is an unjust system, and our aim is to remove 
the laws that uphold it.” 


Begius to See It. 
Boston Herald. 

There is this amount of truth and force in 
Mr. George's theory, that values given to 
property, “not in consequence of any active 
exertions on the part of their owners, but sim- 
ply because of the growth in numbers of other 
people, is not an altogether equitable arrange- 
‘ment. 


OUR WATER SUPPL Y. 


A few aigalns ago the people of Philadel- 
phia were engaged in warmly ciscussing the 


question whether they should sell their gas. 


works to a: private company or operate them 


through a bureau of the municipal waverns | 
The works, though city property, had_ 
been farmed out through trustees in a. manner 
growth of costly 1 
This was-made the basis for arcu-. 


ment. 


that had, permitted the 
abuses. 
ments against any public. duties ‘being per- 
formed by the city government other than. 
those pertaining to the protection of life ane 
property. “Why,” it was asked, “where will 


it stop if the city goes into business at all? 


Some pcopie would have the mayor and cor- 
poration go even into the industry of shoe- 
making. 
than ever in politics if we have another mu- 
nicipal bureau.” Those who were influenced 
by this reasoning were unable to discriminate 
between what must be a monopoly and what: 
is not. 
manufacture her own gas, the progress of 
education in that city with reference to the. 
safe and economical performa unce of public 
functions by public agencies may be in- 
ferred fom the st tatement made in an 
editorial printed in the Daily Tele- 
graph, that Philadelphia would be the only 
city in the world going into. the business of 
making gas. As the readers of THE Sran- 
DARD have seen, many cities in all -parts of 
Europe furnish their inhabitants with gas, to 


the benefit of the city treasuries as well. as of } 


the gas cons’ ners, a better quality of gas being 


made than is commonly supplied by private. 


companies. The Zelegraph’s position in, this 
matter is matched by that of the Indianapolis 
Evening News in relation to the labor party’s’ 
demand in that city for public water. works, 
andin noting the mistakes of these alleged 
directors of public thought the hope may well 
arise that with a very little heht given it the 
Indianapolis public will see the advantage of 
asting a majority vote for the labor ticket. 
The day after the labor party held its city 
convention the News reviewed the platform, 
for the most part, in an affectedly profound: 
and judicial style. When it.came upon the 
plank demanding municipal water. works, 
however, the News deemed the idea pre- 
sosterous and could only treat it with light 
scoffing and heavy humor. . The: project of 
municipal water works, the News, would im- 
ply, has so slight a practical. basis that it ean 
be dismissed with a smile. 

Now, can any precedent be found by w hieb 
the News may be taught that somewhere in 
America at least one or two. places have suc- 
ceeded in getting along with public water 
works—just for the purpose of preventing it 
from laughing at the daring innovators in In- 


dianapolis who would promote such schemes?: 


In Crees’ statistics of the water supply of 
American cities, published in 1883, Indianapo- 
lis is given as the twenty-sixth city in the or- 
der of population. Of these’ twenty-six. all 
but five are supplied by water works owned 
,and operated by. city governments. One of 
"these tive—Pittsbure—is in part supplied by. 
public and in part by private sources. 
four of the twenty-six. entirely supplied. by- 
private corporations are San Francisco,. the 
ninth in the. order of population, New Orleans, 
tenth, Louisville, seventeenth, and )Indianap- 
olis. 
cities is nearly 7,000,000, and of it only about 
600,000 people are supplied with water by any 
agency but city governments. In. his book 
Engineer Croes prints a list of 785 water 
works. Of this number 341l-are owned. and 
operated by village, town or city govern- 
ments, while from 115 there were ‘‘no returns” 
as to whether the management was public or 
private. If one-half of: the 113 are public, 
then more than oné-half- of all the water 
works of America-are public, while the num- 
ber of people served. by public agencies. is 
from three to four times as many as are sup- 
plied by stock companies. ee 

It is drall fur a New Yorker to be met with 
objections to municipal . water. works. If 
events have led the people of New York to 
agree upon any one point, it is that. the city is. 
supplied by public means with pure and 
wholesome water at a cheaper rate than it 
cowd. be otherwise | done., - Before the’ city 
took into its own. hands the office -of sending 
water into every louse within its limits, there 
was frequently a failure im the supply, the 
quality of Uke water was poor andthe rates 
charged were exorbitant. ‘The cost. of the 
municipal witer works has necessarily been’ 
ereater than any other in the world, yet the 
water tux is not an onerous. one. If there: is 
any feature of its. municipal ereatness of 
which the citizens of New York are: justly 
proud, it is its. wonderful. system of water 
supply, with: its Croton acqueducts, its high. 
bridge, its reservoirs and its” hundreds. of 
niles of street: mains. “The purpose: Gf this 
article beng ‘simply to bring such authorities 
cas the Tudianapolis. ens up. to: the point of 

ognizing’ facts ily accessible to all who: 
Ww sly to areue siisetions of public policy in the 
light. of facts, aud of acknowledging the re 
sults. demonstr “uted by the. facts, only. a briet 
outline Ob: the. history of A ro water 


“In: Vast. 
brought Lefe ore 


raanted: though the sub. yefore 
the citizens-and discussed 2 ious times fe or. 
fifty years, and no plan e effectually executed. 
Up to the year 1799. the. dependence: of} 
people of New York for water wes on the old 
“Collect pond,” a beautiful lak i 
which the Tombs, prison now: 
“Tea water Pate Ww hich 
street, cast uf Pe 
parts. of. the city. 
wells w as unw holesomne: 
“Tea water pump” was carrie 

and sold for a»penny a galion. In ivoo the 
M: anhattan company was organized, bank- 
ing privileges, us well as: ‘the. franchise 
for furnishing water for the city 
it. The company supplied the city until 1842. 


Its source of supply was for a long time an: 
cou- 
structed near Union square, its source of ‘sup- 


immense well.. A reservoir was, ater, 
ply also being wells. 

A “Straugers’ guide,” published i in 182 S, de- 
scribed the water supply us follows: “New 
York is partiaily supplied with water by the 


Manhattan com pany's works, situated in Reade } 


street, a few rods uortheast from the. City 
hall. The water is drawn from deep wells 
and springs, and forced up by a steam engine 
to a reservoir in Chambers street thit is ‘ele- 
vated fifteen fect above the level of Broad- 


way, from whence the water. is distributed 
through every street in the city by means of 
wooden pipes running three feet under the | 
Later ali pipes ex- } 


levelof the pavement. 
tend into every house that pay the company 
the rerular tax therefor, which is‘310, but. ex- 
tra urrangements 
quantity cf water is required. ’ 


“The supply that is derived from this source | 


is inadequate to the wants of this great and 
increasing metropolis, and-it hes lou been in 
contemplation to introduce a more copious 
and reguiar supply of pure and wholesome 
water from more distant sources, such as the 
Rye ponds, Bronx river, Croton river and 
Housatonic river. 
old settled parts of the city 
cr wholesome. 

have the exclusive comma 


“pure 


nd there will be morefcorruption 


Although Philadelphia has decided-to-| 


_lands, 
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The total population of these twenty-six’ 


the office ‘of the 
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are far from pure. 
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elumerous _ had been 

friends of the measure. a 

prised at the result. 

cast, of which 11,367. 

great public: ‘project and onl iy 5,06 
On: ‘lune eure ASR, with 2 ) 


July following ic wi cue rec 
voir at Fifth wzwyenue and Fo 
This Jatter event wis eelebr 
civic and military: display 
was nearly seven miles long: 
opened as the: line passed: bs ¢ 
scenes iA een “and. th 
was turned over to the cit 
dress by one-of the commi 

An immediate effect ¢ 
ply. was to reduce the 1 


| cents on one hundred doll 


From 1842 to 1869 the v 
charge of a separ pee de 


thas time: it bas bee) 


ined by any cites "Through 
ony shee o Cur, Tey 
out. 
great benefits ck the elt ty deriv 
‘troton service, and of its. promotio 


a salth, comfort and convenience oF Lee 


munity. 

The total cost of New York's 5 
according to Crees, was, up to 1883, 
197. The total receipts. from Water 
ete., up to January I, 1587, were nearly 
$40,000,000... The receipts last year of the bu- 
reau. were $2,500, 006. 


Roane: this Fev.cnue: ne water is. supplied 


the penal ‘and aha atable. institutions, a 
the pablie buildings. : ae 


from. the Lroton reservoir to. this ei 


cost, together with that of the nec 


ditions tothe plant in connection wit 


estimated at $14,000,000 by the late conmi ae 
sionertof public ‘works, Hubert oO. Thompson. - 
With the: US- supply: i in the hands of stock 


companies and the water supply administered 


by the city, the people of New York have 


ample opportunity. to Judge as to whi 
preter able method. The gas companies 
over- capitalized by. perhaps 300: per cent, but. 
there can be no false capital draw 

dends from the water supply. Th 
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AntieVoverty. 
. Frances A. Bingham in Naugatuck Agitator. 
If Thad the pen of a prophet, 
If i had the eve of a seer, 
And the tongues of men and angels, 
{would make the old world hear 
How sin, a 
With its twin 
gunt want shall die, 
d be found no nicre ‘neath God’s free sky. 
Jf 1 did but know the hour 
Thev would give their final gasp, 
When heart to heart like brothers 
The Jong estranged should clasp— 
“Then ring,” 
ae I would sing, 
% «Ve bells, no knells, oa 
But the jubilant peal that of joy foretells.” 
{knov it is coming, coming! 
And my heart. with divine content 
Lavs off its care like a garment, 
‘Like a mantle clumsy and rent; 
The will 
To stand still 
Jsmine'that hour, — 
To see the salvation of God’s strong power. 
Go to, ye, in shame and confusion, 
Who thought 10 establish the lie, 
That God's earth the few inherit 
And that poverty could not die. 
The tears 
Of the vears 
- God shall wipe away, 
_jnd how can He dry them if poverty stay! 
Pid you think its life was eternal 
That we must forever grind 
Jn its'mills, till in soul nor body 
God's image you could not find? 
Ah! then 
There are men 
Who are not afraid; Ree 
‘And women march in this new crusade. 
; Tis just that old poverty perish, 
Ze Who hath blighted a world like this; 
Who hath vent the back of the millions, 
Who hath poisoned the mother’s kiss, 
Ard so 
ae It must go, 
And prove the lic 
Jhat sin and its g2unt twin cannot die. 


_ MY UNCLES NIECE. 


 Aeousin of mine, a bright voung woman, 
has Iately returned from Europe, where 
ghe h3.d lived for ten years er more in com- 
pany ‘vith her mother. A few days ago 
she and I called on an uncle of ours, a fine 
old geatleman, who lives on Washington 
squar2. What occurred during our call is 
worth relating. 

We were shown into a sumptuously fur- 

énishecl reception room by a negro servant 

attire) in black broadcloth and wearing a 

white necktie. He bowed when he spoke 
tous, and waved his hand politely as he 
bade us be seated. Presenily my uncle 
entered the room. It was necessary to in- 
troduce my cousin, as he had not seen her 
since she wasa child. She sawa man of 
more than three-score vears and ten, sil- 
wer-haired, pink-faced, well-preserved, of 
imposing physique and distinguished air. 
He saw a small woman, inexpensively 
dressed, with nothing reniarkable in her 
appearance save a pair of bright dark eves. 
With an exchange of glances, first impres- 
sions were received, and estimates of char- 
© acter began mutually to be formed. The 
«greeting of each was conventional and 
| trictly in character. He was the sage— 
|. kind, gentle, polished—retired on his laurels 
' after his struggles for the prizes of the 
world; she, simply an ordinary young 
women whose achievements had been of 
no moment, and who apparently could 
hardly foster the hope of making a figure 
inthe world. Both vailed their curiosity 
as toeach other, if they had any. Neither 
exhibited any evidence of the mental notes 
taken of the other. 

Greetings over, inquiries as to the health 
of the members of the family of each 
answered, and the old gentleman said in 
deep, well 10dulated tones : 

“Tell me, my dear, what pleased you 
most when you were abroad?’ 

She knew, as did I, and he himself, that 
the question was_a conversational stop-gap, 
yet she answered soberly: 

“Well, uncle, I was most pleased with 
the scenes of real life I saw in a Swiss can- 
ton.” 

_ “Indeed, what was_there so pleasing in 

bh ld 

“There was not a person in the canton in 
fear of poverty.” 

“Ah, indeed! But, my dear, I expected 
you to say something about cathedrals, or 
the old masters, or perhaps the works of 

~ the medern French artists now so fushiona- 
ble, or the boulevards, and you express 
an admiration for Swiss peasants. No one 
a fear of poverty? How do they manage 
ar? 

“The Jand of the canton, which is really 
rather poor and lies up somewhat in the 
mountains, belongs to everybody in the 
canton. Each family is allowed pasturage 
for their cattle, a certain part of the growth 
of the timber every year for fuel or build- 
ig purposes, and an area of cultivable land 
for grain and garden produce. Enough 
and to spare is raised for all. Even the 
rent for some tourists’ hotels that have 
been erected in the canton is divided among 
the peopie.” 

“Indeed? Ah! But—but is there not a 
freat drawback in all this to individual! 
iniuative and enterprise?” 

“Ido not know, sir. The grown people 
tan read and write and are said to be re- 
markably healthy and intelligent. All the 
children attend school, and none are over- 
worked. 

“A land svstem like that might answer 
there. It would not here. You know, my 
dear, that in this vast American republic 
of ours nothing is left to the government 
that «an be done by its citizens as individ- 
uals, That government is best that gov- 
€ms least, say we. Americans would not 
tolerate =: paternal government. Let grit 
aad enterprise and manhood win here. 
Where the-re 1s freedom for all. No restric- 
ons shculd be placed on the rights of 
al . ft may be well enough for 

eryocdw to own the land of a Swiss 
anton, but in New York a2 man must own 
ts land outricht to insure ownership of his 
qprover nents. Let each American be per- 
tectly fre to come and zo as he likes, so we 

“eve, ind if he can't take cave of himself 
rae oo misfortune. The duties of 
Sie zs Le: should be strictly confined to pro- 
Maes, . fe and property. This is true 
ae eer doctrine, and look at the coun- 
ee “ave built up!” 


The cid Sentieman’s delivery of these 


eT 


en ny 


“sentiments was deeply impressive. His 


‘owned it and the elevated roads. 


manner was sincere, and his words delib- 
erately chosen. 

“Yes, uncle.” The niece spoke as if the 
topic was finished. 

*‘Have you seen the Brooklyn bridge vet 
my dear?” asked the uncle. ‘We consider 
it one of the wonders of the world.” 

“I saw it from the steamer as we came 
up the bay. There was some discussion 
among the passengers about its oweership. 
Some said that a rich firm called—called, 
Jet me think a moment—Garden and some- 
thing—no, Field & Cool, I think it was, 
But oth- 
ers said it belonged to the governments of 
Brooklyn and New York. I know now 
from what you have said, uncle, it could 
not belong to the governments.” 

“Oh, ah! There is a-ah-a distinction 
here that you have not perceived, my 
child. The enormous cost of the bridge 
put it beyond the reach of private enter- 
prise; and the two cities did build it.” 

The old gentleman was disturbed. An 
explanation of his seeming self-contradic- 
tion was embarrassing. The young lady 
saw it, and, looking out of the window, re- 
marked: ; 

“That isa beautiful park. What is its 
name?” 

‘“‘Washington square? Yes; it is a fine 
old park. Our city has provided us with 
none better, excepting, of course, Central 
park. You have visited it, I presume. It 
has cost many millions of dollars. I have 
heard it said there is nothing in Europe to 
compare with it. It is a great public 
work.” 

The niece lcoked thoughtful for a mo- 
ment and seemed on the point of asking a 
question. Then she said: 

“Uncle, what are some of the great 
private enterprises of New York? 

“Well, the elevated roads and—and—the 
big stores, and, well, the gas supply.” ; 

“I presume, sir, that the railroads and 
gas supply have furnished a field for the 
enterprise of individuals.” 

“For the enterprise of rascals,” said the 
old man, warmly. “There ought to bea 
remedy for the abuses that the public 
suffer from at their hands.” 

Again the niece looked thoughtful. 
There was a rap at the door and the negro 
servant appeared with a letter. The old 
gentleman took it, and, adjusting his spec- 
tacles, asked to be excused while he read 
it. But before doing so he directed the 
servant to bring in some fruit. He glanced 
at the postmark and said: “Now, thatis 
quick work. This letter was mailed but a 
few hours ago and here itis. It is a good 
thing that the postoffice department is not, 
like our telegraph, in the hands of irre- 
sponsible corporations.” When he had 
finished reading the letter he said: 

*T have been much interested in the fate 
of a young man who was taken ill of a 
contagious fever at his nome. The health 
cfficers directed his removal to an isolated 
hospital. This letter informs me he is con- 
valescent.” 

‘Poor fellow,” said the niece. ‘Why, 
how comes it-that he was taken away from 
his friends during a critical illness?” 

“Well, the interests of the community 
must be guarded. Society, in such a case, 
obviously has the larger interest at stake, ° 
and the individual's must be treated ac- 
cordingly.” . 

The servant entered, bringing fruit and 
water. 

“Tam told vou have always such good 
water in New York?’ said the young wo- 
man, inquiringly. 

' “We have a fair supply of pure, whole- 
some water,” was the answer. “But I can 
remember, before the Croton aqueduct 
was built, what poor water we had. Our 
aqueduct,” the old man continued, “is a 
work of which New Yorkers are justly 


proud, It cost the city twenty million 
dollars.” 

“The city 7” 

“Yes.” And the old gentleman's pink 


face decpened a little in color, and it was 
his turn to be silent fora moment. ‘Taste 
one of these apples,” he said, as if to divert 
the course of thought. “I get them from 
a man in Jefferscn market close by, with 
whom I have dealt for many years. It is 
an accommodation that we have a public 
market so near us. We can buy meat, 
fruit, butter and vegetables all at the one 
place, instead of running to several stores 
as we would otherwise have to do. Then 
we know, too, that what food we buy 
there has been inspected by the city’s 
market officers, and is pure.” 

“Do ali these dealers have their stock in 
the one place?” saia the niece. 

“Yes. You know the city owns the mar- 
ket, and—and—and—” 

There was nothing in the niece’s face to 
causg@gthe old gentleman to hesitate and 
then cease speaking, but he did so. 

The negro here entered again and 
handed my uncle a newspaper. The old 
gentleman again excused himself, and 
placed his gold spectacles on his nose, re- 
marking: 

‘Jim knows all the news before I do. 
He reads the whole paper, I believe, while 
he is carrying it from the news stand. Well, 
I see by the headings there is nothing 
new.” 

“I saw very few colored people abroad, 
uncle, and have some curiosity regarding 
them.” 

“Yes! Well, Jim is a very likely fellow. 
It's seldom you see a genuine black like 
him in New York. He is from the south 
—was brought home here after the war by 
my son the colonel.” 

““Where did he learn to read 

“In the public schools.” 

“What do you mean by public, uncle. 
Pardon me for my ignorance. You know 
that Iam not American by education, and 
Iam really ignorant of much that every 
child here no doubt knows.” 

“Well, the commoy schools are an in- 
stitution under the charge of the state—an 
excellent institution, indeed, which in- 
sures to every child of the republic the ed- 
ucation necessary to become a worthy and 
inteliigent citizen.” 

“It does seem admirable to me, uncle, 
for evidently that poor colored man would 
have grown up in the deepest ignorance if 
there were no schools provided by the 
state. J have been in countries in Europe 
where there is the most lamentable ignor- 
ance among the poor because there are no 
public schools.” 

“Yes, our common schools are an ines- 
timable blessing to the poor. Our coun- 
try, through them chiefly, is without a 
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peer in the whole world. Well it is that 
our forefathers gave this republic to us, 
and that our later heroes have preserved 


‘ its institutions even at the cost of so much 


blood and treasure. I think of the triumphs 
of the war of the rebellion with pride, 
though it cost my son, the colenel, his life. 
He was crushed between two passenger 
cars while taking a detachment of drafted 
men to the front, and never recovered 
from his injuries.” 

*“*What are drafted men, uncle?’ 

“After the war had lasted about two 
vears it was found necessary to draft— 
that is, to conscript men into the army. 
Phe country was in peril, and it was bound 
to maintain itself even at the expense of 
the liberty of some of its citizens.” 

‘What! Men were dragged from their 
homes and forced to go to war? It seems 
terrible to me, uncle. Were there many 
treated so?” re 

“Yes, a hundred thousand of them. And 
it was only right. What were the lives of a 
hundred thousand, so that the republic 
could be saved? Can any man set up his 
claims as an individual when the state it- 
self is in danger? Where the happiness 
of all is concerned, of what comparison is 
the life of one? No one citizen can be al- 
lowed to profit at the expense of the 
many.” 

“I agree with you, uncle,” said the niece, 
drily. 

‘“‘Ah, my son, the colonel, was a brave 
soldier. When he came home, I saw his 
days were numbered. I wanted a quiet 
house, where he could rest easily during 
his last days, so I leased this one, and here 
he passed away. I liked this place so well 
that I have stayed here ever since.” 

“It is abeautiful place, urtcle. I should 
think you would prefer this to almost any 
other locality—at least, to any that I have 
seen—in New York.” 

“Yes, there are advantages in living 
here. I did think at one time of buying a 
house on Fifth avenue... In fact, I was all 
ready to draw my check for the purchase 
money, when I was warned by my lawyer 
that the title to the lot was doubtful. Here 
I am assured of peaceful possession all my 
davs, for the house is built on Sailors’ Snug 
harbor land. I lease from the owner of 
the house, who leases from the Snug har- 
bor—which is, in brief, a great institution 
whose title to the land is clear for a century 
or more. The Snug harbor lease lasts for 
forty years to come, which is as long as I 
expect to live, or even a little longer. The 
lease for the land is low, too, as property 
goes nowadays. I pay the gentleman who 
built the house what is a fair rate of inter- 
est on what the building cost him, and 
enough more to replace his capital in the 
course of the life of the house. Then i 
myself make the repairs, and, being care- 
fui, Ican call the place a bargain to me.” 

“Yos, but, uacle, it seems so complicated 
to me.” 

“Not at all,” replied the old gentleman, 
with an air of some little pride. ‘Not at 
all, when you understand it. Each party 
in this transaction is sure of getting his 
own. Why, last year, I put two thousand 
dollars’ worth of improvements on this 
house, and I, or my family after me, will 
get the benefit of every dollar of it.” 

“Then it is not absolutely necessary, in 
order to secure one’s improvements, that 
he should own his own lot or even his 'own''{' 
house? I think the Swiss in the canton 
where ET lived held the same principle.” 

“But—but—there is a difference. There 
is a great difference.” 

“Pardon me, uncle. Please tell—I have 
a taste for the discussion of such questions, 
but I would hardly presume to debate them 
with vou—please assist me in seeing the 
difference, for example, between the posi 
tion of the owner of this house, as a tenant, 
and the owner of the Swiss hotels of whic! 

I spoke a few moments ago.” 

“Eh? Well, yes. Well, are the inhabi- 
tants of that canton honest?” 

“Every one of them.” 

“Is their government stable—likely to 
last?” 

“It dates back twelve hundred years.” 

“Well, I suppose the hotel owners are 
safe cnough. I would like to have a talk 
with some of the folks of that canton.” 

“I think vou will have to visit them, 
uncle, for they do not emigrate. They are 
comfortable and hapny at home.” 

“T heartily wish more of the Europeans 
were, then. Our workpeople here, in 
whom I havea deep and sympathetic ifter- 
est, would be better off if the European poor 
were to keep out of this country. Ihave 
been a supporter of the protective tariff 
idea for forty vears, but with this flood of 
European pauper labor coming here cur 
workpeople have no protection.” 

“The tariff! That reminds me of the 
many amusing things said on board the 
steamer about smuggling. Every passen- 


ger, almost, was a smuggler. You can 
buy articles of almost every sort much 


cheaper abroad than in America. Uncle, 
why is it that Americans cannot send 
orders over to Europe and buy those cheap 
things? Ido not quite understand it.” 

“Our customs duties—the tariff—stands 
in the way. Our government protects our 
own industries. The cheap markets of 
Europe cannot be patronized by Americans 
to the detriment of the markets of home 
manufacturers.” 

“But do the Americans who are not 
manufacturers regard the government as 
interfering in this case with their liberties? 
And are they not forced by the govern- 
ment to pay high prices for necessaries 
when they could get them cheaper in the 
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old country? 

“Well, it isa grave question for states- 
men, my child.” | 

“Yes, uncle. On our steamer we had 
hundreds and hundreds of poor people 
coming here to get work. The cabin pas- 
sengers talked a great deal about it. They 
said the steerage passengers were accus- 
tomed toa lower standard of living than 
Americans, and would work for lower 
wages than American laborers. The steer- 
age passengers paid no duty on them- 
selves, however, while goods on the 
steamer that perhaps these very people 
had assisted in making paid a heavy duty. 
Now, uncle, please set me right. Do 
American manufacturers, when they sell 
their goods at the higher prices which the 
tariff enables them to command, after hav- 
ing procured their labor cheap from 
abroad, pay a heavy tax to the govern- 
ment for their pr:vileges*” 

“Why, no. Our purpose is to build up 
American manufactures.” a 


“Do not some manufacturers grow very 
rich—as they buy labor cheap and sell 
their products dear?” 

‘“‘We boast the greatest millionaires in 
the world.” 

‘‘Well, uncle, if I was a very rich manu- 
facturer, it seems to me that I would com- 
bine with the other rich ones and prevent 
men with smaller capital from competing 
withus.” | 

“You will yet be a money maker, I see, 
my dear niece. This is a great country 
for the rich. Look at our magnificent 
streets and avenues uptown. There are 
evidences of great prosperity in the coun- 
try and in New York. How the city 
changes! I can remember when this 
Washington square was considered far up 
town. The city received a great impetus 
along about 1830, and spread thereafter 
wonderfully.” 

“What promoted its growth, urcle?” 

“The Erie canal, which was finished in 
1826. I was a little boy then, but I can 
remember distinctly the public rejoicirgs 
on its completion. Cannon were stationed 
a few miles apart from Lake Erie to New 
York, and when the water was admitted to 
the canal the tidings were communicated 
in a little while all along the canal by firing 
off the guns. The ceremonies otherwise 
were on a grand scale. The*country had 
never witnessed the like. And the occa- 
sion warranted it. The people rejoiced 
over a system of transportation that prom- 
ised low and uniform freight charges. 
Every citizen of the state had a pecuniary 
interest in the canal. New York city 
flourished ever afterward, and now, sixty 
years later, the canal system is a regulator 
of the railroads, which were then un- 
known. Those were far-sighted statesmen 
who caused our state to complete the canal 
system.” 

The niece and myself observed the old 
gentleman’s enthusiasm with pleasure. 
The young lady rose to take leave. 

“Uncle,” she said, smiling, ‘this call has 
been a very profitable one to me. Ihave 
learned a great deal from you. But were 
you not bantering me just a little when 
you spoke of American institutions—which 
I do not well comprehend—when you men- 
tioned freedom from restrictions of all 
kinds and the policy of leaving to individ- 
ual enterprise”—— 

“Certainly not, my dear,” with some 
dignity. “I trust I have said nothing to 
you in contradiction of principles that I 
have lield for sixty years.” 

We said good day to the old gentleman. 
As the niece shook hands with him at 
parting, I recalled their introduction half 
an hour previous. Since that moment there 
had been a change in the mental relation- 
ship of the two. Each had modified the 
estimate made of the other's mind and 
character. The sage was now to her only 
a sage in appearance. She had measured 
him, and she now knew that his individ- 
uality was largely compassed in a pleasing 
exterior and cultivated manners. He was 
puzzled by her questions and hardly knew 
whether he was pleased or not with a 
female relative who might be adjudged 
strong minded. ° 

The niece and I walked away from the 
mansion under the trees of the square. I 
was thinking of her interview with the old 
gentleman, and she was silent for awhile. 
Then we sat down ona park bench. She 
turned toward me, looked soberly into my 
face for 1 moment, and then laughed long 
and heartily. She said: . 

“Dear old man. He would not admit 
that he was jesting. But his talk was alla 
joke. Isee it. Facts! principles! consis- 
tency! It was all a preposterous joke?” 


THE LOAFER VS. THE WORKER. 


How the Tax Assessor Follows Up and 
Fines the Man Who Improves His Prop- 
erty. 

Cleveland, O., Labor Herald. 

Henry George maintains ‘that the present 
system of taxation is crude, expensive and 
corrupt, and in addition thereto is a sort of 
fine on production. In our opinion Henry 
George is right, and we need not go further 
to prove the correctness of his views than the 
assessor’s tax list notice for 18S7, now before 
us. In special notes cn the blank we read the 
following Important questions which the as- 
sessor puts to every producer or non-pro- 
ducer: 

“Have you erected any new building since 
April 12, 18862) On what lot or land?) What 
Was the entire cost thereof, paid and unpaid 
on the 11th day of April, 1887?) Did you make 
any additions or improvements on any build- 
ing owned by you since April 12, 1886? On 
what lot or land situated! What was the en- 
tire cost thereof, paid and unpaid, on April 
1, 1887?) Was any building owned by vou, 
removed from April 12, 1886, to April 11,1887? 
On what lot or land situated‘ If removed, to 
what place? 

It will thus be seen that the assessor follows 
up the producer with an eagle eye, and when 
found, adds a penalty to whatever he pro- 
duees, but the man who waits the advent of 
population to make his land valuable searcely 
ever pays additional tax until he commences 
to improve it, when the assessor adds the 
penalty under the provisions of the law. In 
this state realty, unimproved, is valued only 
once in ten years, thus favoring the specula- 
tor, While the man who makes two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew bore, or 
erects houses, is made to pay the penaity be- 
fore the shingles are on or the paint dry. The 
fixed improvements on land—the most valua- 
ble to the race—are subjected tu tax when the 
carpenter and contractor have the plans 
drawn, while the real estate monopolist whose 
acres adjoining are greatly enhanced in dol- 
lars, the assessor passes him by as the owner 
of “unproductive” or “wild land.” Thus a 
premium is paid to the non-producer anda 
penalty laid on the worker. Society, under 
such custom or law, permits the loafers to levy 
indirect tribute on the workers. 


A Bewildered Boston Paper. 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


- “Abolish poverty?” A decidedly noble am- 
bition, if one were only certain of the words 
he uses. Thoroughgoing communism I under- 
stand, but this Juggling with words puzzles 
me. I wish that Henry George had given a 
detinition of poverty, and drawn a sharp line 
between it and incipient riches. Starvation is 
poverty, of course, when it is due to lack of 
money wherewith to purchase the necessaries 
of life; but isn’t it something more? I see 
poverty in all those conditions which limit 
the development of man’s healthy nature. 
To give a man bread and butter, and 
then tell him to be happy, is irrational. 
for there may be a moral and _ intellec- 
tual, as well asa physica! starvation. If all 
men are born with equal rights to a share in 
the earth, | can’t see the justice of alleviating 
only the grossest physical needs. Man is 
something more than an animated stomach; 
and if we are going to interfere with the 
eourse of nature, we should avoid homeo- 
pathic treatment. To be frank, this remedy 
of taxing land to cure all human woes seems 
to me no wiser than to put a tax on the bacit- 
lus conma for the purpese of preventing the 
spread of cholera. Poverty, like disease, 
flourishes on account of man’s frail nature: the 
cure is not m taxing the germs, but ia 
strengthening and modifying the human 
organization. Given a normal body and 


wholesome sur. oundings, and disease may 


be defied. For social improvement, 
we first need the appropriate senti- 
ment; the poverty which will accept, 


and the riches that will.yield. Having dis- 
covered that all men are brothers, we must 
stimulate the brotherly feelings, instead of 
arousing class enmity. It is bad morals to 
rob even an evil man that the guud nian may 
benefit by the theft. Then, too, under the 
new dispensation, it would appear that all 
the rich are wicked an? all the poor virtuous. 
If the rich man is a robber, the poor man has 
no right to share stolen goods. I think the 
reformers are going the wrong way to work, 
and I fear that they will never be able to 
abolish poverty by viclence. History shows 
no example of an abiding justice being 
brought about by means of a revolution. 
Agitation is useful, but time is a necessity. It 
has required some eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity to discover that poverty Is a wrong. 
Can the cure be worked in a week? To assert 
that it can is to do a double wrong to the 
workingman; to deceive him and to bring him 
into antagonism with the existing law. Men 
were given the earth, but they were given 
souls as well; and while the soul is hard the 
earth will not yield its full fruits, Preach 
brotherbood, then, and not revolution. Utopia 
is not reached by rescuing the poor from their 
poverty that the rich may take their place. 


Too Valuable for the Poor. 


St. Paul, Minn., Daily Globe. 
As the property in the center of the city in- 
creases in value it becomes just in that pro- 
rtion too valuable for the poorer classes to 
ive upon and hold for homes. Several years 
azo teamsters, policemen, salaried men and 
men generaily of small means made a kind of 
“a general movement across the river and 
bought cheap lots on the flats in West St. Paul 
that could had fora very smal! price in- 
deed. Land corporations were formed that 
bought real estate over there and erected 
dwelling houses for poor people, giving them a 
long time and easy terms for paying, This was 
very fortunate, and operated well as long as it 
lasted, but all at once prosperity struck West 
St. Paul with great forceand universal effect. 
Values advanced all throuth thet part of the 
city ata fabulous rate. The growth of this 
part of St. Paul has been a wonderful one, 
andjthe indications are that there is a still 
greater prosperity in store for the Sixth ward 
than anything she has yet experienced. The 
value of property over the river has increased 
to such an extent that one is now compclled 
to go out a long distance to get a lot to build 
upon for a moderate price. It isthe same in 
every direction. 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION: 


WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. ~ 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $150 


. (From Preface.) 

Ihave not only gone over the ground, generally tra- 
versed, and examined the arguments commonly used, 
but, carrying the inquiry further.than the. controver- 
sialists on either side have yet ventured to go, Thave 
sought to discover why protection. retains such popular 
strength in spite of all exposures of its. fallacies; to 
trace the connection between the tariff, question and 
these still more important socinl questions, now rapidly 
becoming the “burning questions” cf our times; and. to 
show to What radical measures the principle of free 
trade logically leads. Wille pointing out the falsity of 
the belief that tariffs can protect Jabor, I have not 
failed to recognize the facts which give this: belief 
Vitality, and, by an examination of. these facts, have 
shown, net only how little the working classes can hope 
from that mere “revenue reform” which is. miscalled 
“free trade,” but how much they have to hope from 
real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which 
free traders perceive with the facis that to protection- 
ists make their own theory plausible, 1 believe [have 
opened ground upon which those separated by seeming- 
ly irreconcilable cifferences of opinion may unite for that 
full application of the free trade principle which would 
secure both the largest production and the fairest dis- 
tribution of wealth. 
By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the point where 
Adam Smith and the writers who have followed him 
have stopped, I believe I have stripped the vexed tariff 
question of its greatest cifficulties,and have cleared 
the way for the settlement of a dispute which other- 
wise might goon interminably. The conclusions thus 
reacher! raise the doctrine of free trade from .the 
emasculatecdt form in which it has been taught by the 
Engiish economists tv the fullness in which it was held 
by the predecessors of Adam Smith, those illustrious 


Frerebinen, with whom originated the motto ZLatsse2° 


faire, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of their terminology or the faults of their metkod, 
grasped a central truth which free traders. since their 
time have ignored. 

My effort,in short, has been to make such a candid 
and therough cxamination of the tariif question, in all 
its phases,as would aid.imen to whont the subject is 


now a perplexing maze to reach clear and firm conclu-: 


sions. In this lL trust Lhave done semething to inspire 
2 movement now faint hearted with tho earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent. the. divi- 
sion into hostile camps of those whom a coinmon $ pur- 
pase ought to unite, to give to efforts for the emancina- 
tion of labor greater definiteness. of. purpose, and-to 
eradicate that belief in the opposition of nationaliuter- 
ests Which leads peoples, even of the same bloed and 
tongue, to regard each other as natural antagonists. 
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The New York Evangelist says: “They are very racy: 
and earnest talks, full of sense and must delightfully 
dogmatic. The author knocks to flinders the theories: 
of elocutionists and opposes all their rules with one 
simple counsel: ‘Wake up your will’? i%mo., cloth, . 
7 cents. Send for descriptive circular. 


“BATTLE OF BIETIGHEIM.” 


An American book that is creating great interest im. : 
Europe. Its author is unknown, and-he.is safer. in|") 
Europe to-day because unknown. Just ‘now attention: 

is called in Europe. to the striking verifications of: 
portions of the remarkable prophesies in this. book. In, 
the democratic circles of Rome it has created a. veri- 
table sensation. A copy of it has been confiscated on the, 
Austrian frontier, and. the German. government. is be-: 
lieved: to: be taking steps to suppress it. Soldiers. and: 
statesmen in Europe and America. have spoken of it.in’ 
the highest terms. - Hiuminated. paper cover, I2moa,, 
50 cents. 


CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 


A. historic novel of great value. By James 
M.. Ludlow, M. Dd. It is both a model. of:: 
romance. and standard history. Dr. Field in the New’ 
York Evangelist says: “It stirs the blood in our veins, 
and makes us eager to revisit those lands. of the east, 9. 
the scene of such great events, and on Which the > 
curtain is to rise again.’ The Atlanta Constitution 
says: “The events movein a dazzling procession, with 
raids, battles ard intrigues, culminating in the capture, 
of Constantinople, which is described with > luric 
power.” Price $1.30. o 


DADDY DAVE. 


By Mary Frances. 12mo., paper 50 cents. Is a 
charming. story of southern home life in: anti-bellum: ae 
days. It presents a graphic picture and dissipates 
many false ideas. Sh See ee 

“Apart from the character of Daddy, which is drawn: 
with consummate art, and. his lingo, which is genuine’ 
negro speech, the description in certain scenes, both in’ 
point of pathos and humor, are above the average of 
the general tale writer.”—Sunday States, . New 
Orieans, La. — we 


a 


PPE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY—_ 


Wo are now publishing under the titie of “The, 
Land and Labor Library’’ a series of short tracts on Var. 
rious phases of the social problem. Theses pampblets.— 
contain facts, figures and. arguments expressed In con". (3 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. AS & Means. 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire to 
help on the movement for social reform. Those wha 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but who are unable personally: to attend to. their dis- 
tribution, can remit the price. to us, as we “ave every: 
facility forsending them where they are ireded and. 
will be read. ‘ 

_ The following have already appeared: : 
No. 1. First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages, 
No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between, 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 
No. 3..‘The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her-., 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. vee ee 
No. 4. “A Christian Minister on. the. Remedy for Pov-. - 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of |: 
Newark, N. J... 2 pages. : 

No. 5. “A Sum In Proportion.” By T. L. McCready... 2 
pages. 

No. 6. ‘The Settler’s. Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post. 
4 pages. ea 
No. 7. “New York’s Docks: The True Mode of Raising. 
Revenue.” By. J. W.Sutlivan. 4 pages. 
‘No. & “Unemployed. Labor.” By Henry George. & 
pages. 

No. 9.. ““Woices for Reform.”" 2 pages. 
No.10. “A: Mysterious Disappearance.” 
-Frecland. 6 pages. 


By. Lewis 


“Nowu. “How to Increase Profits.” By. A. J. Steers, 

2 pages. oe a 
No. 12 “The American... Farmer.” By. Henry. 

George... 4. pages. ° 


No. 13. “Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm." 
By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. : 
No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s, 7"! 
Field.” By W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. i 
No. 15.0 "Only a Dream.” “By Abner: C. Thomas. 4. 
pages. ae 
Now 16. “The Anti-Poverty Society."”: Dr. McGlynn’s., 
aduress at the first mecting. 8 pases. 
Novi. “The Cross of. the New Crusade.” 
‘By David Rerty. 2 pages. 
No. 18. “It-is the Law’ of Christ.” 
Spencer of Henry, Ill.’ “4. pages. . 
No.19. “My Landlord. -By John Jones... 4 pages. 
No. 20... “Thou Shalt: Not. Steal’? An address: by: 
Henry George before the. Anti-Poverty Society. 8. 
pages. : vs . 
No. 21. “Christianity and: Poverty.’ An address by | 
Father: Huntington. before the Anti-poverty society. 
4 pages. : : ' 
No. 22. “Poverty and Christianity.” An. address. by 
Rev. Hugh O.. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety. 8 pages. : Pee mee 
No. 3.. “The Single Tax.”. By Thomas G. Shearman, 
8 pages. : na Boo 
Prices, free by mail: t-page tracts—o0 ‘coples, 10 cents 
10) copies, 15. cents; 1,000 copies, $1; 5,00). copies, 84.4 
-Four-nage tracts—2. copies, 10) cents; 100 copies, 
cents; I,u0 copies, $2; 5,000 copies, $3.40. “ nice ae 
Six-page trae 5 coples, 12 cents; lu) copies, 37. cents; 
1,0) copies, 5,(O0 copies, S1273. ae ER Se 
Eicght-page. tracts—3_ copies, %. cents; 100. copies 50 
cents; T0 copies, $4; 5,000 copies, S172: cee. 
Ten-page tracts—3: copies, 30 cents; 100. copies, TS: 
cents; 1,u copies, 36;.5,u0) copies, $25.50... : ees 


A poem. 


By Rev. S.H.. 


Other numbers in preparation. 


“Address HENRY GEORGE, 
; 2 Ann st., New York Cit 


FL ESEY GEORGE'S SOLUTION 
‘OF THE LABOR PROBLEM 

WHY I PREACHED QN IT. 
* x 1S 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister to. the © Belleville’ Avenue. Congregata 
nid os Church in Newark, Nod. 


: , A'sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5. cents._ 
Pa . : 


Sent by: mall on receipt. of price. Address as above. |. 


-EDITION OF .“ PROGRESS 
tESs 
AND POVERTY." ' aes 


. GERMAN 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
: Von HENRY GEORGE, 
Price $2.00. ° 


_ Address. F. GUTSCHOW, 
3i2 Califormu street, San Francisco, Cal.” 


rpPuE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE — 


JEROME B: HOJWARD, Ector: 
A 24 pave: monthiv.. The authentic exp 
Benn Pitman. System. of: Phonosraphy. St: 
imum. Specimer gonv free. The Poonogruphic 
stitute, Cincinnab 9 y, eee 


_ STANDARD itself. 


eo PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

. Jf every feader and admirer of THE STAND- 

arp will exert himself to obtain just one addi- 

. tional subscriber the circulation of the paper 
will be doubled, its missionary infuence more 
than quadrepled, and the triumph of our 
eanse materially hastened. : 

This is a serious, solemn truth. good reader, 
and vou oucht to think it over until you geta 
practical coimprehensicn of it. It is not 
enough that you yourself are satisficd of the 
truth of the doctrines we are preaching; it 
isn’t enough that you individually long for the 
day when man’s right to the use of the earth 
God mace for him shall be vindicated and the 
necursed poverty-creating spirit of greed and 

“monopoly be swept out of existence; you may 

be never so firm in the faith, but until you can 
get vour neichbors to think as you do, wrong 
~-avill continue to flourish and right be crowded 
- gontemptuousiy aside. Moreover, THE STanp- 
“erp needs your Leip; it lives by its subserip- 
dons; its expenses are far heavier 
ghen those of ordinary weckly newspapers, 
and to mect those expenses it needs 
the constant and unwearying support 
of every one of its readers. This is no com- 
mon contest that we have on our hands. 

Acainst us are arrayed the forces of a power- 
ful and unscrupulous hierarchy, fighting side 
‘by side with the plenderers who have mon- 
opolized God's gifts toman, and backed by the 

“avhole power of the pro-poverty press. You 
ean help usin our fight; you must help us, if 
-qseare towin. There are men enough iu this 
- Gree America of ours who culy need the call 

«of the recruiting officer to bring them into our 

ranks and sweil our numbers inte an irresisti- 
‘ble host. Blind with the darkness of igno- 
—yence and dumb with the voicelessness of 

“despairing content, they stand idly by or are 

-geounted on the side of our enemies, only be- 
- e@ause they have no knowledge of the issue for 
~oavhich we are battling. Let it be your task— 
- wour share in the work of the new crusadc—to 
_. bring these idlers into line. Piedge yourself 

tte yourself that each week THE STANDARD 

shall find through your eforis at leust one 
mew reader, the new crusade at least one re- 

-eruit. It is by individual action that our 
“eause is to be won, and its triumph will be all 
the speedier if vou as an individual wiil do 
~ avhat you can io speed it. 

From far off Oregon comesa letter telling 

‘how the good cause progresses there: 

- Portrann, Ore, May 15.—Tne Stanparp 
gs doing gocd work ia most all the hands that 
ft getsinto. Iknew several men cf consider- 

< able property that are in sympathy with you 
and Dr. McGlynn. In fact it is the people's 

+ gnevement. 1 will get up 2 club of six or 
- Seven pretty scon. I generally buy from two 

“to three copies a week of THe Stanpanp and 
spass them around among my friends. 
Hea ok J-R.S. 

“Good for Oregon! We send J. R. S. a pack- 

‘age of sample copies to distribute, and hepe 
‘to see his club come tumbling in shortly, to be 
followed by another and another. 

_ Sr. Loess, Sie., May 22.—Ever member of 
sour land and laber club buys THE STANDARD, 

nd-one-clause in our by-liws provides for a 
py of “Progress and Poverty” for every 
member, . ss W.. Canton Bodannon. 

“good. idea,-Mr. Bohannon. Your ex- 
rth imitating by every other land 
dub in the eouniry. But. won't 
lo-some energetic work for us 
tub room? Our mailing list and 
eports show that. there are 
le in St. Louis who are not buy- 
2D vet. Why shouldn't your 
f2eommittee cf the whole 
: and send us a 
‘kK. Geta man to 
first. und you can count 

our.ciub before long. | 
inn.—Ineclosed T send you 
subseription to 


ae 


r. Dhave been. 


uth ter your ideas for 
and am giad that at 
yourself and Dr. Me- 
the matter in carnest. 


34322 
~e 


of the majority the re- 
dihoutanvihelp. 
oo 8 RC. HaNswWEDELL. 
arz end Heanswedell—it’s the stu- 
f the inajority that delays reform; 
iy you aud we and all the rest of 
9 do iste overcome that stupidity. 
udo something with the stupidity of 
City? Start the movement by sending 
wo or three subseribers, and you wiil soon 
nd these two cr three bringing others into 
he fold: 2 
‘Woopstock, Ill.—As my six months’ sub- 
- seription. must be out, I send vou a renewal, 
- hoping thus to Keep ahead of you, us I do not 
wish to be without the foremcst paper in 
America. _ A. W. C. 
- Manatruon Ciry, Wis.—Inclosed please find 
order for renewal of The Stanpanp. I would 
not-be without THe Stanpanp if it cost 83 
per year. M. L. 
_. Coxrrox, Cal.—Inclosed find postal order. 
Piease send THe Stanparp for twelve 
months. i have been out on an eight day 
- trip, and distributed through the country to 
farmers the sampie copies of THE STanparp. 
Any time vou have any surplus papers send 
them and they shall be given to persons where 
they will do gocd. E. C. P. 
Rossvitwz, Ind.—Inclosed vou will receive 
my renewed subscription for Tae STanparp. 
~Twant Tar Sranparp to keep posted as to 
the progress you ure making. Although only 
a laborer on farms, I am doing all Ican to 
convince farmers of the correctness of your 
Wwiews. Lregard the movement as a political 
reformation. Hoping for the best, Cc. Y. 
. . ALLay Park, Grey county, Ont., Mav 19.— 
- Anclosed find my subscription to Tuk Stanp- 
arnpfora year. LTlike Tak Sraxparp well, 
and. hope it has come to stay. You have 
struck the keynote. May God bless you. 
¥rom « farmer who sees the light. 
W. WHITEFORD. 
.. $o the letters come, from east and west and 
—morth and south, bringing words of encour- 
agement and cheer. The ranks are filling up. 
The cross of the new crusade is advancing. 
Hasten your recruiting work, good soldiers, 
one 2nd all, and bring the triumph nearer day 
by day. 
. BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 28.—“Publisher’s 
_ Netes” in last week’s StanDARD is 2 most in- 
teresting column and a most useful one. 
Keep itup. Let it be a permanent feature of 
the paper. But contributicns from admirers 
of Tae StaxparpD and friends of the new 
agnoverent must not be confined to letters and 
offers of volunteer service in the distribution 
wf iracts. The best cf all tracts is THE 
Every issue cf it contains 
“agnore iustructio&@ than a score of tracts. The 
hing to do is tu get THE STANDARD into the 
hands of the masses. I propose thut a special 
- fund be started fur this purpose, and to inake 
a beginning [ inclose a dollar from myself 
mand two dollars from a friend. This will pay 
Zor sixty Sranpanyvs, which please send 
nto. sixty tenement houses or to 
“sixty farmers or sixty small storekeepers 
_avhose earnlags ure every year carried off by 
ipacious lundiords. Yuu know how to place 
e papers where they are most wanted. 
- Give the fund some good catching name, 
Such as the “spread the Hight fund” or “the 
eye opening fund.” Let the workingmen send 
an their quarters and half dollars and the 
- well-to-dv their five and ten doliar bilis, and 
Merv soon We shull bave the grand doctrines 
of Henry George and Dr. MeGlyun understood 
wad accepted in every bonest man’s house 
from New York to Sun Francisce. 
As soonaslean spare another dollar you 
Shall hear from me again. Yours truly, 
What say you, friends, to this proposal of 
MCs? The ideu is a good one, and it 
ests with youio suy whether or no it shall 


be carried out. Since we have been saying 
so much about recruits and recruiting, sup- 
pose we christen it the ‘recruiting fund.” 
The $3 of Mr. Clarke and his friend are 
passed to its credit, and now who will be the 
next contributor? We have thousands of 
names of people to whom STANDARDS can be 
sent, and all that is needed is the sinews of 
war. 

Here is a letter that speaks for itself: 

Tampa, Fla.—Inclosed you will find postal 
order. You may look for a land and labor 
club here shortly. Allof ustake THE Stan- 
DARD and are pleased with it. It is doing 
good work down here. The people, especially 
the Catholics, that have read of the Rev. Dr. 
McGlynn are fairly in love with him, and I 
am glad to say we have no Corriganites. 
Even the priests, I amtold, side with the 
noble dector. God speed his noble work. 
Count on this township if the united labor 
party puts up a candidate on the Clarendon 
hall platform. We are young, but we are in 
earnest. Again, ] say, count on this town- 
ship if ail the rest of the state goes back on 
the united lubor pariy. Y. H. McCormick. 

J. W. writes from Oil City, Pa., that he is 
not doing as well as he expected, having only 
secured two subscribers this week, but he has 
several promises, which he hopes will bear 
fruit shortly. J. W. is one of the workers. 
With ten thousand like him the movement for 
reform would spread like fire through dry 
grass. 

Boston, Mass., May 23.—I want to give you 
aninstanece of the way in which the light is 
spreading. A year ago last month Miss Nora 
Chaney, a school teacher, whose home is in 
Hermon, a small village in the dairy section 
of northern New York, came to Boston on a 
visit. During a nine months’ stay bere the 
young lady came to believe in the doctrine of 
no private property in land. Going back 
home, she set out to make converts, and her 
father, a democrat, was the first. In January 
the writer presented to Mr. Chaney a copy of 
‘Progress and Poverty” and a half-vear’s 
subscription to THE STANDARD. Miss Chaney 
writes lately: “Father reads his STANDARD, 
and then lends it around till it is completely 
worn out.” My. Chaney writes: “I have 
sown seme Henry George seed here, and it 
bids faur to raise a good crop. IT shall culti- 
vate it as wellasI can, and 1 think at next 
full’s election I cun show a good crop.” 

J. R. Rocue. 

The ‘school teachers are among the best 
friends of the anti-poverty movement, and 
are doing glorious work among the rising gen- 
eration both here in New York and elsewhere. 

Listen to this voice from Tennessee: 

I have been publicly speaking and lecturing 
in favor of the abvlition of poverty fora year. 
IT sold twenty copies of your “Land Question” 
last week, and have ordered forty more. I 
am working night.and day for vou and your 
eause, and I have circulated a great deal of 
labor literature. I read THE STANDARD every 
week. and always give it to others to read, 
and in this wav have done a great deal of 
good. Go ahead and fight to win. 

Harp WORKER. 

And here isa letter from our good friend 
Judge Maguire of San Francisco, telling how 
the good work progresses on the Pacific coast: 

Sawn FRANCISCO. May 22:—Send immediately 
1,080 copies of “Unemployed Labor,” 1,000 
copies of “The American Farmer,” 1,000 copies 
of «A Christian Minister on the Remedy for 
Poverty.” send also 200 STANDARDS, Nes. 18 
and 19, 1.000 “Voiees for Reform” and 500 
each tracts 11 and 5. 

We are very busy, and are gradually, 
slowly but surely and satisfactorily organiz- 
ing the state. 

Peter Roberts, deputy state organizer, has 
organized clubs in San Rafael, Petaluma, 
Santa Rosa, Healdsburg and Cloverdale dur- 
ing the past ten days, and will start for Sac- 
ramento to-morrow. 

Mr. A. Vineite has been appointed deputy 
organizer for southern California, and is or- 
ganizing clubs in Lus Angeles, and San 
Bernardino. JAMES G. Mac urn. 

What is the matter with the newsdealers at 
Erie, Pa.? R.S. H. writes that he could not 
geta copy of THE STaNDARD there the other 
day and incloses six cents, Which he says is 
what the dealers there charge for the paper. 
THE STANDARD costs only five cents, friend 
R. 8. H., and your Erie newsdealers ought to 
be ashamed of themselves. 


The*Human Auction. 
George R, Sims in the,;Referee. 

Ho! here are the lives by the score to sell, 
Up to the platform, gents, and bid; 

Make me an offer, theyll pay you well— 
All of *em ripe for the coffin lid. 

Here is @ Woman pinched and pale, 
Plying her needle for daily bread; 

Give me a shirt for her—more on sale, 
Dying! gentlemen—dying!—dcad! 


A family, six in number, here, 
Fresh from a cellar in Somers’ Town; 
Mother her sixth confinement near, 
Father and brats with fever down. 
Twas Pestilence spoketthen, was it not! 
“An open sewer,” I think he said; 
Well, his offer shall buy the lot, 
Dying! gentlemen—dying!—dead! 


Now, good customers, here’s a cnance; 
A thousand mea in the prime of life, 
Wielders of musket, sword and Jance, 
Armed and drilled for the deadly strife. 
General Warfare lifts his hand— 
“A bullet for each,” cries the gent in red, 
No offer but his—fast flows the sand, 
Dying! gentlemen—dying!—dead! 


A body of toilers worn and weak, 
Clerks and curates and writing men— 
Look at the flush on each sunken cheek, 
Mark the fingers that grasp the pen! 
Come, good gentlemen, can’t we deal! 
Has Drudgery’s eye for bargains fled? 
He offers, at last, the price of a meal— 
Dying! gentlemen—dying!—dead! 


The Bond Thac Unftes Them. 


Speaking of tenement houses and the 
methods of life in them, the Boston Post says: 

Iu the New York Epoch, which, in its last 
two numbers, has given much valuable infor- 
mation upon this subject, it is stated that “the 
same sewer pipe connects the double decker 
and the muision of the millionaire.” It may 
be doubted if the great gulf which separates 
the rich from the poor could be indicated more 
foreibly than it is by this statement of the 
single bond that connects them. Channels of 
love, respect, pity or friendliness between 
them there are, generally speaking, none; but 
there is a hidden pipe which may, if the cir- 
cumstances are favorable, convey to the lux- 
urious home of Dives the fatal disease which 
originated in the den where Lazarus and his 
children huddle. 


Pensacola Begius to Think. 
Pensacola, Fla., Commercial. : 

A land tax of twenty-five cents per sere, 
with a fair valuation in that proportion of 
city lots, and one per cent for state and one- 
half per cent for counties, will raise a greater 
revenue than the present system of taxation 
affurds and this taxation will be just and 
equal, It will reach large classes of spec- 
ulators in lands, city lots and evidences cf 
indebtedness that have never yet been 
reached. 


Why Scotchmen are Leaving Scotland. 
London Truth. 


The famous deer forest of Applecross, in 
West Rosshire, is to be sold next month. It 
extends to about 70,000 acres, and the scenery 
is magnificent. There are no finer corries in 
the highlands, and the deer stalking is excel- 
lent. There are also plenty of grouse, and 
capital salmon fishing. Applecross house is 
close to the sea. This place formerly be- 
longed to the Mackenzies, whose estate of 
15U,000 acres was sold to the late duke of 
Leeds in 1854. The property was one of the 
finest in the highlands, and in 1862 it was 
divided into tirce portions, of which Apple- 
cross now belongs to Lord Middicton and 
Auchnashellach to Lord Wimborne. 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The secretary of the treasury says that 
clerks enyploycd in this country and Hving in 
Canada come under the law forbidding the 
importation of foreign labor. A good many 
persons employed in Detroit and Ogdensburg 
live in Canada for economy’s sake, and if the 
law forbids them it is very silly law.—[{Ex- 
change. : 

Henry George went toa school to answer 
the questions put by the boys and girls, but 
he did not answer them. He bullied the boys 
and girls and talked superabounding nonsense 
on topics not touched by the inquiries, but he 
did not fairly meet the point raised by any 
one question, so far as may be judged by the 
printed reports of question and answer.— 
(Mail and Express. 

In his admirable address before the church 
temperance society in this city the other 
evening the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington pre- 
seribed the three Ts—Toil, Thrift and Tem- 
perance—as the best antidote for poverty. 
The phrase was so happy that it was caught 
up at once, and now it is said that a society is 
to be organized in this city which will aim to 
spread the idea.—[New York Tribune. 

The average man does not think much. He 
cares very little about theories or systems if 
his animal wants and present needs are well 
provided for. He has been reared to regard 
present social conditions as natural and a 
very great departure from thein as fanciful 
and chimerical. And vet these are the men 
with whom Henry George and the labor party 
have to deal and convince: for the majority 
are not thinkers or philosophers, and those 
who are, are not always unselfish enough to 
sacrifice their present individual advantage 
that greater justice may be done their less 
favored fellows. So that every radical inno- 
vation proposed must necessarily mect a 
multitude of objections, founded in truth, 
selfishness, ignorance and indifference. It 
would follow that it is not best for the labor- 
ing man to separate himself from the rest of 
the people. He is quite as likely to find sym- 
pathy for his hardships and encouragement 
to advance from some one not classed amone 
the ranks of the laborers as he will among his 
own class.—[Oncida, N. Y., Post. 

If the New York Evening Post can find 
nothing in Dr. McGlynn’s utterances worse 
than that he “would not wear crape on his 
hat if he should hear that somebody had 
killed the czar,” it might as well stop analyz- 
ing his speeches. If anybody ever deserved 
killing, it is the bloody and brutal tyrant who 
is making every scaffold in Russia groan with 
Victiins, and is burying alive thousands of 
men, women and children in the mines of 
Siberia.—[Columbus, O., State Journal (Rep.) 

Alien landlordism is making itself feit in 
Illinois. The !egislature of that state had un- 
der consideration the passage of an anti-alien 
land act which should affectihe landed estate 
of Lord Scully of Eugland, or compel him to 
become a citizen of the state. There was at 
first no doubt about the passage of the bill, 
but the cable has been worked with Lord 

cully at the English end of it, and now the 
passage of the bill is doubtful, or rather it is 
certain that the bill will not pass. The peo- 
ple of Ilinvis are wondering what powerful 
influence the absent landlord could exert over 
the cable that it should change the opinion of 
the legislature. This is one of the cases that 
might be worth looking into.—[Kansas City 
Star. 

The recent business boom that began in the 
south, passed to the west and then to the east, 
is expected to reach England by midsummer. 
The boom is peculiar in sending up the price 
of Tand, whether } proved or not.—f{Pensa- 
Cola, Fla., Commereial. 

The coke syndicate announce that they have 
found their imported Hungarian labor too 
troublesome, and so propose employing as far 
as possible native American workmen. It 
may be very well for them, but as these Hun- 
garians are not skilled workmen, they are 
likely toe become quite a burden on western 
Pennsylvania. What will the people at whose 
cost they will have to be cared for have to 
say!?—[Baltimore American. 

Here in Cincinnati we have more than 300 
anti-poverty societies, only we ecall them 
building associations. The beauty of them is 
that they have been tried for many years 
and are known to work successfully, whilethe 
future of any new organization that is ham- 
pered by George and McGlynn theories is, at 
the best, exceedingly doubtful. Gur Cincin- 
cinnati anti-poverty socicties’ principlesare as 
old as the pyramids and they will last for ages 
after Henry George shall have been forgotten. 
—[Cincinnati Times-Star. 

The George-McGlynn crusade for the aboli- 
tion of poverty does more credit to their 
hearts than their heads. Poverty has been 
the inheritance of the world through all the 
aves and there is no plausible prospect that it 
will not so continue for all time to come. 


More than that, poverty has always been and 


is still the main spring of the world’s prc- 
gress. Remove it, and the social fabric 
would quickly lapse into chaos. Civilization 
will die when poverty ceases to exist.— 
[Lynchburg, Va., Virginian. 

Secretary Manning did not overestimate 
the revenue of 1886-7 when he put it at $356,- 
000,000. It will go some miliions higher, ard 
will probably touch the round figure of $365,- 
000,000—a million dollars for every day in the 
year! This sum will pay the accruing inter- 
est on the national debt, the immense appro- 
priations for pensions, and all the expendi- 
tures of the country, and still leave, besides 
the sinking fund, $100,C00,000. This means 
that the government takes from the head of 
every family in the United States an average 
of $10 a year more than is needed. Is this 
governrent like a machine of such powerful 
momentuin that when it gets started in a 
wrong direction the people can’t stop it?— 
(Wheeling, W. Va., Register. 

“I do not know who you are, and you have 
no claim upon me; why do you ask me to give 
you 8%” “Beeause I have just joined the Anti- 
poverty socicty.”—Boston Guzette. 

If speculation upon peopie’s desire for 
amusement, by “cornering” opera tickets, is 
to be condemnned as a “detestable system,” 
is not the system of speculating upon people’s 
desire to live, by “cornering” their natural 
means of living, still more detestable’—[Ex- 
change. : 

We certainly hope the statement of Mr. 
George to the effect that “what the Globe 
proposes to do for one baby in St. Paul the 
Anti-poverty society proposes eventually to 
do for all the babies born in this great repu- 
lic,” can be borne out by him, and if he. will 
only point out some practical way of bringing 
it about the Globe will be very glad to render 
him all the assistance in its power.—[St. Paul, 
Minn., Globe. 


Watering Land Stock. 
Denison, Ia., Review. 


We promised to say a few words concerning 
the latest born town in Crawford county— 
Manilla. Last year the ground on which 
Manilla was located, wasacorn field. During 
the winter building began, and now nearly 
two hundred buildings have been erected. 
There are probably still a dozen in progress of 
erection. Manilla’s origin and progress is so 
characteristic of the organizing powers of the 
American. nation that a sketch of its brief 
carecr may not be Gninteresting. Certainly 
whut to us seems commonplace would be a 
source cof astonishment among European 


nations. Aiter the M. & St. P..R. R. con- 


cluded to connect its Council Bluffs line with 
Sioux City, somebody connected with the 
road—doubtless the controlling official ring— 
purchased 240 acres or more of land at 340 
per acre. He then laid a portion out in lots, 
and received therefor at the rate of $500 to 
$1,000 per ‘acre. This is what may be called 
watering land stock, and every man who 
hereafter dwells on this thousand dollar land 
must pay either in rent or by sinking that 
much capital on this watered basis. 


‘A Wonderful Machine and Offer. 


Tointroduce them we will give away 1,000 Self-oper- 
ating Washing Machines. No labor or wasbbcard. The 
best in the world. If you want one write now to THE 
NATIONAL CO., 25 Dey st., N.Y. 


CIGARS. 


AAA AA 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 


STRAITON & STORWS CIGARS. 


ADQUARTERS— 
E ? “THE UNION.” 

Cnion made cigars, wholesale and retail. 16 Stanton 
st., near Bowery, DAN. S. JACOBS, Proprietor. 


tae BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, - 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


Dearie SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD MeGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. _ 


_o 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 4.: 


¢ Address by 


REV. EDWARD M’GLYNN, D.D. 


Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
*-. Under the direction of 

“MISS AGATHTA MUNIER. 


Tickets can be had from members on application in 
front of the Academy on ihe night of the meeting. 


Seats in the proscenium boxes can be obtained on ap- 
plication to the ushers in charge on the evening of the 
mecting. Price, 50 cents each. 


De at POWDERLY, HENRY 


EORGE; 3 cabinet photos, 2e.; 


$2.75 per 10. 
McGILL, 304 Henry st., New York, 


Siititiii 


At the Spencerian, 36 East 14th st., a paying business 
education; wlso typewriting and Munson’s shorthand; 
day and evening; weekly and term mites. 


(VO-OPERATIVE 
HAT STORE, 
250 1-2——BOWERY——259 1.2 


Agents for the Philadelphia Knights of Labor Co-Oper- 
ae ative Hat Co. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


SETSUTETIET ORIGINAL CRAYON 


WITH 
Bronze Frame,$i2 
Send photu, or imperfect 
likeness. Sutisfaction 
given on all orders or 
noe pay required, Call, 
write or wire, N.Y. ANT- 
IS'TS’ UNION, Room 2, 19 
E. lith St.. between dth 
Ave.and Broadway. 


SIAGENTS WANTED 


poreago ese eveRYWHERE. 
PUBBER STAMP WITIL YOUR NAME 


; in faney type, 2 Visiting Cards and India Ink to 
murk linen, only 25 ets. (stumps), Boos of 2,0) styles 
free with cach order, Agents Wanted. Brg pay. 
THALMAN MWE’G CU., Baitimure, Md. 


OLLAND’S 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
1445 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 13th and lith sts, 


Cot Pot poOGy OF 


pees cae se | 


nO { 


ge GORE panier Us 
MAJOR'S: CEMENT 
a ae s a BSR vig rt oie a 
MAJORS LEATHER :CEM ENT. 
MAJQRS RUBBER-CEMENT. 


ns 


Soid by druggists and crockery dealers. 
A. MAJOR, Proprietor, 252 William st., New York city. 


‘0 Consumprives 


Uze WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
4xp SODA. For Consumption, Weak Eungs, 
Coaghs, Asthma, Bronchiiis and General Debility 
itis au acknowledged Specitic Remedy. TRY AT. 


Rgice, $1 and $@ per bottle. Preparcd only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William street, N.Y. 


6SrNNHE NEW CRUSADERS.” 
“T care not who write the laws ofa country so 
long as I can write the people’s songs.” 
We want to re-write some of. the laws of our country. 
Let us begin the work by writing ‘and singing the new 


songs of the people. 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER, — 


anown “50 well, not only as the former Leader of the 
Choir of St. Stephen's Roman Cathole- church, but for 
her eurnest sympathy and active endeavors in bebalf 
of the Labor Movement in this. city, has decided to 
organize and instruct several Great Choruses of Male 
and Female voices, enlisted from. the ranks’ of the 
people themselves. It-is Miss Munier’s hope to. drill 
these united voices. for uctive work in the Political 
Campaign of the coming fall, when by concerts for the 
benetit of the Labor fund; and by free music at lectures 
and public meetings, the voice of the pecple may be 
heard in the songs of Inbor. , ese 
Applicants for admission to these classes. may ad. 
dress or call on MISS MUNIER, at 223 East Thirty- 


second street. 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 


NN en ee Ne NR AR RRA eR, 


JERSOANS DESIRING HOMESTEAD Olt 

. seekiog investments should jotn or subscribe to the 
Co-operative Colony Association pow organizing for the 
purpose uf securing and locating of a sufficient tract of 
avaniable land in the Kio Grande Valley forthe carrying 
on of the business of agriculture and stuck raising on 
the cooperative phim. 
’ For information and map of New Mexice, address 
SEc'’Y CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 
P.O. Box 234, Pueblo, Col 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


PPP PPP DPA enn. 


(Became B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


2280 Third avenue, cor. iNMth street, 
New York. : 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous: process a 
specialty 


PRINTING. 


CoACoE® CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.), 


47 and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
‘BOOK, ‘JOB AND NEWSPAPER. PRINTING. 


TAILOR. 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE 

TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM 

BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASUKE, Frou 16.00 

DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 

BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORE- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM 

OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SaA- 
TIN. LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM............-. 000 


12.00 


20.00 


WERY.N.Y, 
OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 


Samples eud SelfMeasurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 
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THE 


t 
Our PATE 


ATKINSGN BROS puiibereiiars 


Genera] Agents for the Keystone Standard Wetch Co, 
£e-ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEN eR 
re rr 


enka RIBBONS. 


A. LSSORTED 

a We have parchased ot recent 

a: wholesale auction aatea several 
larga lows of rae eacpt 

ag atprices whic 

area ars to offeraplen- 
did bargaine. These rem- 
neuts ara allfrom two to 
three yarda and upwards in 
length, and many of them. 
are the finest quality ef 
Ribbonaln the taarket, of 
different wiiths, In. @. va- 
rlety of fashionatle shades, 
in fact, nearly all colorgara 
represented palso different 
kinds of Ribbons. adapted 
tor bennet atrings, neck- 
wear, trimming forhatsan 
dresses, bows, Scaris,-elc., 
ete. No lady can purchase 
such fine ribiens 23 there 
ateny store in the land for 
four times the money. If 
you wilh apres teshow the 
gocds tofiiends, and alll us 
tumakesalee, we will send 
a sample box of these elo- 
rant ribbons for 3k cts. 
instampa, “Kweo lores 
Gects. Four Boxes 
Si, Kon Noses, S>- 


Empire Agency, 


37 College Place, 
NEW YORK, N. Ye 
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Dr, 
t: 


a: 


_ Phe O)d Reliable Remedy of 2 years stand- 
ing counis its cures by the million of all Diseases 
arising from a Torpid Liver cr Blood Impurities. 
Kt is free from alcoho! or any kind of miner- 
al poisons. being purely vegetable. . 
Vinegar Bitters is no uncertain medicine, | 
made to please the palate, or to mislead the sut- 
fering. When taken it ‘ proceeds to business,” 
and the patient soon obtains the relief hoped for. 
‘The friends of Vinegar Bittersare Legion? 
We have yet to hear cf any one who has used 
this invaluable medicine withcut being benefited. 
Fry it then, if in poor health, and you will 
6600 find good health return. It is put up in 
two stvles, viz.: Old Style, slightly bitter, and 
New Style. pleasant taste. 
Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sold by all Drugzists. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 
Cor. Washington and Charlton Streets, New Y 


GCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


Sand . 
reatest ofer. Nuws your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
yh Teas, Coffees end Bakin 
¥ roe Powder, and secure a beautify 
Gomean Goid Band or Moss Kose China 
7 Oe - Tea Set, Dinner St, Geld Band 
Moss Roso Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. Kor particulars adress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA cS., 
P. O. Box 289. Si and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


CURE "1: DEAF 


PEcr’s PavENY IMPROVED CUSHIONED Earn Drems 

Pertectiv Restore the Hearing, and perform tho 

work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfertable and 

always in position, ALi conversation and even whispers 

heard distinetly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni. 

als, BREE. Address F. HISUCOA, tc) Broadwey, Ne Ye 
Nease mention this paper. 
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“y CLETRES 


CAEATAMERICAN 


a py yaa 
> 
EE 


GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. ( 
Best Couch Syrup. ‘Vastes Rood. Use 


intiine. Sold by dry 


id og 


THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE 

WaPORTED BGUBLE BARREL Ra 
EXEST STEEL BES ENE 
SNAPAIGHION F~ : 


a TERR 
_ WILKILL AT i09 Warns; 


WE devo jest roche! AT A EEL? Vawarase 
PACHIFICE froma LUADENG NEW One 


| OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS ayp 


| postage. . 


~eabemanei pation: mus 


& 


BROMAUES 


cma i 


ae TO SECRETARIES . 
LAND AND LABOR CLUE - 
We have received an order to send a ‘copy of “PRE. 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every 


| labor. organization or land an 


Wish. to have dt, up to the number of e the wand. 
copy will be accordingly forwarded. to the- se 
any labor organization, local assembly f the K.oft lL, 
or land and labor club on receipt ‘of twelve cents tor 
EENRY: GEORGE & co, 
NEES OF LABOR GORGANIZA. 


tions and others wishing to canvass for subs 


scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited. to. send their names’ and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2% Ann street, New 
York. Pn ed 


UNITED LABOK P 
pos acta ct tacit Papi coach ahaa tating oe teeags tal aes i! 
IN YORK PO RHE CUl 
. Headquarters Campaign Executive Committee, 
Central Labor Uitien,. 
- = New York, November, 1386. § 
To Organized. Labor throughout’ the: United, Statea, 
Greeting 0000: ee oe 
The great moral victory 
by the polling of 68,000 vot 
pauign begun by tie Centr: Mi ionwnd the eoutcran. 
lations Which the men.ot Ne have received’ from 
abparts of: the country, cneourage Gs to believe thar it: 
is Now within the power of organiz labor to begin = 
mutionabmovement thiit Shaul, to trlamphans sue: 
cess the great principles on whic tustriaband polite 
be based. BONG key 


re have wor in this city 
candidate in the cam. 


This campaign has. $s 


rinciples, 
tem plished” 
ny where eise 


of tite convention of trade anc : 

York, ind having: in, view: poli an Ocal, state: 
} bie inghients 

5 ‘hereve rit: ex. 

vemenit.. Bat 

‘vent exp erience, 

S tor politic action 

RSSOGHULIS, Though: 


itis our: opinion, contirmed: bye 

that the must elfective organize 

ure to be formed outsite of vibe 
atnimerted.: an 


by election districts, Whicl is necessary) to etlictent poe 
litical work; and: by meznns. of) reunions, lectuites, the 
dissemination oftiterature, readings: frome sounk works 
on such science, and debates, exarry on. the: Wwork of 
education, This iss the course: We bave’ resoived to 
adoptin this city, and we. commend a similar course ta 
our brethren throughuut the lind. | We beleve: the ting 
has come when, forthe accomplishment ofits pirposes, 
liubor must. step. into. the: political arena, andy me: lying 
all the forces that are upon its side, make an. open tgh? 
fur the assertion of ‘those equal rights which ta: creat 
charter of American liberty guarantees, tous all, bug 
which pork the. old political: parties, haye. heretofore 
isnored. ; Pa Pees ie 

The difficulty which everywhere confronts 15, in cur 
efforts to raise wages and. secure: leisure, is ihe exise 
tence of an impoverished mass, forced by their necessi- 
ties to recep Work omany terms. Wwe eur lessen: 
the intensity of thatstruggie fo : 
so many men and Women realy 


VeUlthe @xe- 
She: resé. 


based upon. the principles s 


) : orm, and, 
through tne centrabeoummis 


per Union. 
for that pure 
puse,: to. pub yours OD. With other 
similar assochitiens throurhout the lend. 

WAS soomas this work shall have: gone far enbugh, & 
nation conference Wilk: be culied. to organize the new 
PLrtY—A parley powerhil enough, to re-write the laws 
nod execute Lhe peppie’s Wh ee oe oe 

By order of the executive committee...” 


“ JUHN MeMACKEE!N, Chairman. 
ORD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS. 


wae) every Monday evening. Gerinnn speakiog. mein. 
bers every. Tuesday oevening at Vimeent- hall iso 


i Third avenue, corner Wgth street. Gpen every evening 


for enroliment of members. Thursday: andkosaturndkiy 
evenlogs free debates of the Progress und Poverty club 


YT AND AND LABOR. 
id hone 


The Central Committee has. been. organizer for the 
purpose of carrying: into: stat and 1 ational politics, 
by means of: tracts, : circulars, corresp nd ence, lec 
tures, ete. the principles 0 he U ed La art 


New York. 


population, and on: the -other the farming. inter- 
est.of ourcountry, by removing. all taxes from the pros 
duets of industry. 9. vee ce 


tembers of: trade. and labor: organizations, and all 


‘citizens in favor. of independent political action whe 


are desirous of taking part in the formation of land 
and labor clubs, orin tract distribution, are requested 
to address..25 7) eg ee es 
0 SOHN IUMACKIN, ; 
_.. Chtirman Central Committes, 
- | 28. Cooper Union, N- ¥. City 
Citizens ofthe following named states who: indorse- 
the principles of the United Labor party and. desire to 
lend active aid in the great. mov rent now, beginning 
for the emancipation of Jabor, are requésted to commu 
nicate with the State Organizers. of their respective 
states, as follows: 9 5 ee 
Californin—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 284 Asylu .» Hartford. 
Indiana—Warren Werth Bailey, Vincennes. 
Kentucky—Heory George: Club, 3 Vine st., Cincia 
Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—F- Karvey Lincoln, 
box 115, Zylonite. ee cet bras 
Minnesota—Central Committee, United: Labor: Partys. 
42 Third st. south, Minnexpolis. a eee 
New York—John JieMackin, 2% Cooper’ Cnion,’ New 
York city. pa, ake Me Se EN ces 
Ohio—Henry Georse Club, 59 Vine st., Cincinnati, 
South Carolina—Benjumin Adams, Charleston, 
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